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THE SALT BLOOD OF ENGLAND. 


BY BENNET COPPLESTONE. 


PART I. 


THE SAXON AND THE DANE. 
a 


THE salt blood of Sea Rovers runs in our veins ; we are mariners 
by inheritance no less than by geographical necessity. For a 
thousand years—from the first to the eleventh centuries—these 
Islands were the goal of maritime invaders. They came for genera- 
tion after generation ; they came to raid, and stayed to conquer 
and to colonise, and to leave sons and daughters of their sea blood 
to enrich our stock with their adventurous virility. The Romans, 
Mr. Kipling’s ‘ Winged Hats ’ from the Frisian and Baltic seaboards, 
Scandinavian pirates from Denmark and Norway, and lastly the 
Normans—who when they became French did not cease to be 
Northmen—all contributed rich marine ingredients to our common 
English blood until it became salt as the wide salt sea itself. Eng- 
land throughout the ages has been the great sponge and filter of 
the nations, and has always conquered her stastatin by absorbing 
them into herself. 

The ancient British peoples, themselves in their distant day 
Iberian and Keltic invaders, were no feeble land folk. They 
traded with France and Spain and with the far-away Phoenician 
settlements of Tyre and Sidon. In common with their Biscayan 
neighbours they possessed fleets which could contest the seas with 
the Romans themselves. Their long fast ‘pictae,’ propelled by 
twenty oars and painted grey-blue all over—hulls, sails, and 
crews—matched the tint of their native seas. They taught mari- 
time lessons to the Romans who adopted these ‘pictae’ as better 
suited to coast patrol work than their own cumbrous galleys. 
The hardy survivors of many battles were driven into the western 
fastnesses of Wales and Cornwall, but many more must have become 
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2 THE SALT BLOOD OF ENGLAND. 


slaves to their conquerors. For more than four centuries the 
Roman legionaries employed British men to till their fields and lay 
their roads, and British women to raise up for a dozen generations 
a population cf mixed Reman and British blood. 

Sir Arthur Quiller Coucli.in his Cambridge lectures * traces our 
literary inspiration and our colonising instincts to the Mediter- 
ranean strain which the Romans implanted in our ancient British 
veins. ‘I hazard,’ says he, ‘that the most important thing in our 
blood is that purple drop of the imperial murex we derive from 
Rome.’ It is « fascinating theory, this of ‘Q,’ yet we doubt if it 
will bear a keen scrutiny. The Roman like the British Empire was 
gained and held by troops levied from among the subject peoples. 
We will allow Mediterranean blood in the generals and centurions, 
but doubt whether the legionarics Gould boast possession of it. Still 
Rome, if she did not endow us with much of the imperial murex, 
certainly left in our hearts much of the proud Roman spirit. 

The’ Winged Hats, Saxon, Jute, and Angle rovers from the 
Frisian and Baltic seaboards, had delighted to raid the British 
shores and to challenge Rome to defend what she had won and 
claimed to hold. For two hundred years they dared the mists and 
storms of the drab North Sea and gave Rome no peace. Long 
before Rome, weary and grown old, had withdrawn the last of her 
legions—they counted but twenty-two thousand men at the final 
evacuation—the stretch of coast upon which the Winged Hats 
loved to pounce was known as the ‘Saxon Shore.’ And after Rome 
the deluge. Saxons, Jutes, and Angles broke in successive waves 
upon the undefended land. From the Channel to the Forth they 
seized and occupied the whole country, leaving only the northern 
Highlands and Strathclyde to the Picts and Scots (themselves 
invaders from Ireland) and North and West Wales (Cornwall and 
Devon) to the sorely tried Britons. Yet now, as in Roman days, 
though perhaps the best of the British men were driven unyielding 
into the west, many were enslaved, and there remained always the 
women of Roman-British blood to assimilate another maritime 
element. Raiders from overseas in small ships do not bring with 
them women to encumber their operations. 

The ships in which the Winged Hats came were open row boats, 
equipped with one mast and asmall sail. These queer but evidently 
serviceable craft towered at prow and sharp stern, though falling 
to a very low freeboard in the waist. They had no rudder. The 
rudder, hung from the stern post upoa iron pintles and operated 

1 On the Art of Writing (Camridge University Press). 
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inboard by a tiller, is a comparatively modern invention. The 
Saxon ships were steered by a paddle set near the stern on the 
right hand—‘ steerboard ’"—side, and the sail, of which the steers- 
man held the sheet in his left hand, was useless except when the 
wind was abaft the beam. With such a ship and with such a 
rudder these ‘long-ships ’ could not tack ; they were so shallow in 
proportion to width that they skimmed upon the waves and went 
to leeward like empty barrels. In a foul wind the sail was stowed 
and the crew fell to their oars. Ulysses and Aeneas wandered about 
the Mediterranean some four thousand years earlier in ships which 
in broad lines were not unlike these Saxon ‘aescs.’ Palinurus, 
who fell overboard when overpowered by sleep, as he tells Aeneas, 
used a very similar starboard paddle. The word ‘ aesc ’ is supposed 
to be derived from the tough pliant ash which was the favourite 
shipwood of our sea ancestors. 

Historical writers, following one another in common ignorance of 
the sea, have condemned the design of these ships as ill suited to 
their purpose. We do not agree. They were eminently seaworthy. 
The lineal descendants of these ships exist to-day in the whaleboat 
and lifeboat, the one designed to ride through surf and the other 
to cope with storm-rent lee shores. For many centuries the long- 
ship type persisted because it had made good. With their lofty 
bows they could ride out heavy gales in safety, and their high- 
pointed sterns protected them, when running free, from the grave 
hazard of being pooped by following seas. 

It was in just such ships as these that Eric the Red and his son, 
Leif, sailed from Iceland to North America, five hundred years 
before Columbus made his easy southern passage of the Western 
Ocean.’ The Norsemen, without compasses or instruments of 
navigation, setting their hardy course by the Pole Star, established 
a colony in Greenland, and then feeling their way towards the 
south discovered Newfoundland, settled for awhile in Lower 
Canada and Chesapeake Bay, and are believed to have penetrated 
as far down the coast as the Florida peninsula. The settlements 
perished, and the wonderful exploit was not repeated until the 
maritime progress of five centuries had made it much easier of 
accomplishment. 

We are happily not dependent upon inaccurate descriptions 
and grotesque designs on seals and tapestry for knowledge of the 
typical warship of a thousand years ago. In 1880 an almost com- 
plete viking ship was dug up at Sandejford in Norway, and is now 
preserved at Christiania. It was clinker-built—that is, the planks 
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overlapped at the edges just as they do in a Thames pleasure-boat 
of to-day. It was 78 feet long, seventeen feet at greatest width, 
and five feet nine inches deep amidships. It had one mast and sail 
and was propelled by thirty-two oars. This big, wide-open boat 
drew less than four feet of water and had a freeboard at the waist 
of some two feet. The sides sloped so gently from bulwarks to 
water-line that weather-boards could not have been fitted; the 
ship was a skimming dish with little grip upon the water and could 
not lean over to a strong beam wind. 

But though the type, of which this recovered long-ship is an 
example, had grave defects as a sailing boat, it had qualities as a 
fighting raider which more than outweighed its poor performances 
under sail. It was meant to be rowed, not sailed, and to be navi- 
gated in water where light draught was essential. Light draught 
was indeed the feature of all sea-going ships for very many centuries ; 
they were designed to thread the shoals of river estuaries and to be 
drawn up a shelving shore where they could lie out of harm’s way 
from surf and wind. The innumerable shoals which lie off river- 
mouths on both sides of the North Sea were possible only to craft 
which drew little water and were ‘nd:pendent of sails. In a fair 
wind the sails gave welcome relief to tired oarsmen; with that 
they began and ended—they were an auxiliary equipment. For the 
purposes of Sea Rovers, bent upon making a good landing upon low 

-islands or in estuaries, the long-ships were wholly admirable. They 

had full freedom of manouvre, they could grapple a hostile ship 
alongside and pour fierce boarders over the low bulwarks, they could 
find shelter and harbourage almost anywhere upon our eastern and 
southern coasts. Lee shores had no terrors for our maritime 
ancestors of the Frisian Islands and the Baltic; there were 
numberless soft sheltered beaches up which they could run their 
storm-driven ships. 

We can understand and sympathise with the reluctance of 
our naval ancestors to abandon their small ships which were chiefly 
oar-propelled and to trust entirely to sails in larger craft. For 
the moment they became dependent upon uncertain wind pro- 
pulsion they lost their cherished freedom of manceuvre. We come 
upon many instances in the course of the English sea story of the 
exasperating vagaries of the wind. A fair wind upon one side of 
the Narrow Seas became a foul wind upon the other ; many times 
our ancestors have been held wind-bound in harbour while their 
enemies were ravaging the Channel shipping or raiding the un- 
- protected coasts, The winds of the air are good servants but bad 
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masters. Oars were reluctantly abandoned, but as commerce 
developed and ships grew larger and still larger oars could no 
longer suffice, nor could crews of oarsmen be obtained. Galleys 
manned by convicts or slaves remained in use in the Mediterranean 
long after they had vanished from northern waters. We had few 
convicts and no slaves, and the freeborn English mariner was 
determined to ‘ down oars.’ Those who have suffered in skin upon 
the rowing benches of light racing craft can appreciate the virulent 
unpopularity of the clumsy ship oar. Forced by sea trade and by 
lack of oarsmen to depend upon sails, our maritime race developed 
a genius for the sea tactics which went to their partial mastery, but 
the freedom of sea manceuvre which disappeared with oars did 
not return to us until the recent days of steam. 

For the moment we are not concerned at all with steam and not 
very much even with sails. The Saxon ships and those of their 
enemies, the Danes, were oar-propelled, with the one mast and sail 
which gave relief to the oarsmen in a following wind but which 
played no considerable part in the marine tactics of the period. 
These ships had no means of offence ; they were not equipped with 
the iron beak of the galley and their cruiser bows were unfitted for ' 
ramming an opponent. In battle they grappled one another 
alongside with hooks of metal, and the fight raged to and fro over 
the low bulwarks, which stood less than three feet clear of the water. 
The crew of a defeated ship were put to the sword or flung overboard. 

When we look back now and reflect upon the enormous changes, 
both material and social, which have taken place in the century 
since 1820 we sometimes make the mistake of thinking that time 
passed as strenuously with our distant forebears. Between the 
England of to-day and the England of Waterloo there is a wider 
gap in manner of life and outlook than between the England of 
George III and the England of King Alfred. So when we state 
that during 250 years between the eighth and the tenth centuries, 
Saxon and Dane contended for the lordship of this fair realm of 
ours, we must remind our readers that they were leisurely centuries. 
As written of in the old Saxon Chronicles they seem to contain 
little except invasions, massacres, and fierce battles by both land 
and sea. But between the invasions, the massacres, and the battles 
there were long, peaceful intervals during which men passed undis- 
turbed, simple lives, cultivated the soil, married and begat chiidren, 
and moved unharried towards the churchyard. A battle might 
in those days be raging upon one side of a hill range of which men 
ploughing peacefully upon the other side heard nothing and saw 
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nothing. Material means of communication were scanty and intel- 
lectual means scantier still. Outside the monasteries, where monks 
huddled together and wrote of massacres, few men could read or 
write. Few who were outside the path of an invasion were conscious 
of its passage. The Chroniclers give us, as it were, a distant glimpse 
of the storm-rent peaks of events but tell us nothing of the quiet 
sunlit valleys. 

The Danish invasions began about eighty years before King 
Alfred’s accession in 871. The Danes broke upon the coast in a 
succession of waves and flowed like a tide up the river channels. 
Then the tide receded leaving behind it many Danish settlers, and 
once those men had settled upon conquered lands the war lust left 
them ; they then asked for peace in which to enjoy what they had 
won. 

But the waves of invasion continued though the intervals 
between them were irregular. The Danes worked upon a clearly 
conceived principle. They would swoop down one summer and 
seize the point of an estuary or a small island—Lindisfarne, for 
example, or Sheppey—and secure it as an advanced base. In the 
next open season they would return and gain a foothold upon the 
mainland. Then as season followed season and wave followed wave 
the advanced post would expand into an occupied district. The 
number of invaders pressing in at one time was never very great, 
and the attacks were delivered upon a narrow front, but a persistence 
in these tactics of percolation radiating by the river channels from 
many points upon the east coast gradually linked up one captured 
district with another until districts expanded into counties, and 
counties into half of England. In the course of less than a hundred 
years before Alfred’s accession the Danes had established them- 
selves in a great territory—the Danelagh—which in the north in- 
cluded the counties of Cumberland and Yorkshire and of which 
the south-western boundary ran from Chester to London. 

There was no complete and exclusive occupation of the northern 
and eastern counties of England comparable with that of the Winged 
Hats in earlier centuries. England was a land of open moors, thick 
forests, and fertile river valleys. The Danes pushing up the rivers 
dispossessed the English of their ‘ best bits ’ and then settled down 
alongside their bereaved enemies more like a ruling class of colonists 
than as conquerorsin war. At once the process of absorption began 
which is characteristic of our Island history. The settler Danes, 
whose warships could not accommodate women of their own race, 
took to themselves wives from among the English, just as the 
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conquering ancestors of those English had in earlier ages taken 
wives from among the ancient British. To the already mixed 
blood of British, Roman, Saxon, Jute and Angle was added a rich 
new ingredient of no small value in our maritime ancestry. In the 
course of a generation or two the offspring of Danes and English 
had themselves become English who resented the intrusion of alien 
invaders as much as had the Saxons or the British before them. 
We can picture to ourselves these sons and grandsons of raiders, 
now firmly established land-holders, attending indignation meetings 
in their Danelagh villages and passing strongly worded resolutions 
condemning the militarism of their restless Danish cousins overseas. 

We must, however, bear in mind that the raiders from overseas 
were of two distinct classes. The landless men, who fought that 
they might seize English land and settle upon it, were perhaps in 
the majority, but very many of the Danes were warriors and nothing 
but warriors. Their joy was in battle and conquest; they cared 
nothing for the fruits of conquest. Led by supernumerary cadets 
of princely and noble families, to whom war was the sole recognised 
occupation, they passed from one raid to another unsatiated, and 
ceased not from troubling until the violent death for which they 
prayed at last found them out. These professional Sea Rovers were 
the danger to England, not those Anglo-Danes who were so rapidly 
absorbed into our social system that before the Norman Conquest 
they had become as English as the Saxons themselves. 

When at the age of twenty-two Alfred succeeded to the precarious 
heritage of Wessex he found himself the nominal monarch of a strip 
of southern England extending from North Devon to Kent, and 
bounded on the north by the line of the Thames. The Midlands 
were still Saxon but they did not acknowledge the lordship of 
Alfred until the later years of his reign. 

Alfred was one of the very greatest men who has ever been born 
to a throne. There is no reason why we should look for eminent 
spiritual or intellectual qualities in a king, or be disappointed when 
we do not find them. A king is a man like other men, no better 
and no worse than other men except in so far as his station gives 
him greater opportunities for good or evil. But Alfred in heart 
and character, by intellectual equipment ripened by training, was 
a king of men by the Divine right of sheer merit. He was a fruitful 
scholar at a time when humane scholarship struggled for life in the 
arid theological soil of monasteries, he was a lawgiver at a time 
when the ancient Saxon laws had become a vague memory, he was 
an ingenious inventor and naval architect at a time when both 
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crafts were so rare that there were no words in the English language 
to describe them. Physically an invalid, and by all God-given 
instincts a man of peace, he became a soldier because he must, and 
a sailor too, because he must. He put forth to sea in ships of his 
own design as the first English king to organise and command in 
battle a national English Fleet. Although the title was not intro- 
duced into our language until three centuries later, Alfred was the 
first of England’s Admirals. The Royal Navy, English literature, 
English law, we might also add English science, owe a greater debt 
than they can ever fully acknowledge to that most modern of our 
ancient Kings, Alfred of Wessex. 

His mind was so modern in essential quality that he does not 
seem to be separated from us by the gap of a thousand years. We 
feel that if we met him, re-incarnated, in a London club, our minds 
of the twentieth century would make instant contact with his of the 
ninth, that we should understand his troubles as he would under- 
stand ours. He fought as we did that his country might have 
peace, and whenever released from the war which he hated turned 
eagerly to the rebuilding of the country which he loved. 

It is true that, by the letter of accuracy which killeth, a local 
king of Kentishmen, one Athelstan, fought on shipboard at Sand- 
wich some years before Alfred was born. But in this narrative 
we have set ourselves to interpret the spirit, and not slavishly to 
follow the letter, of historical events. We maintain that Alfred, 
and not this obscure Athelstan, was the first of England’s Admirals. 
He did not found the Royal Navy. The Royal Navy is a living 
organism, which, being planted almost unconsciously in our sea 
instincts by British, Roman, Saxon, Dane, and Norman, slowly 
grew to maturity in that rich fruitful soil. A collection of ships 
is not a Navy. A Navy is a living idea in the hearts. and minds of 
men of which material ships and their armaments are but the 
outward expression. What Alfred did—and for this we owe him 
an incalculable debt—was to realise in his day the Naval Idea. 
This Idea has since the time of Drake become so imbedded in the 
fabric of our minds that it seems to be as obvious to human per- 
ception as the Sun itself, but it was not nearly so obvious in Alfred’s 
day. In fact so little obvious was it that many of those who ruled 
England during the succeeding centuries did not perceive it at all. 

It took even a man of Alfred’s acute mind, a mind of the highest 
order, no less than twenty years of land fighting against elusive 
and mobile sea raiders, before he grasped fully the truth that an 
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island cannot be made secure except by command of its surrounding 
seas. Although his weary campaigns were upon the whole success- 
ful, he must have failed had he been confronted with the full Danish 
power bent upon a national conquest. He had to deal with little 
more than private raids, the adventurous overflow as it were of a 
hardy maritime people. The raiders never numbered more than 
a few thousands at a time and Alfred, in order to cope with them, 
had at his call the vastly greater resources in men and supplies, 
first, of Wessex, and then of all Saxon England. The Anglo- 
Danes of Cumberland, South Northumbria and East Anglia, did 
not take a hand against him until their forgotten Danish patriotism 
had been stimulated by the name and exploits of Hasting. It 
was this man Hasting—from whom the English family of Hastings 
is said to be descended—who gave to King Alfred his final con- 
vincing lessons in the power of the sea. 

Hasting, the most able and enterprising freebooter in an age 
of freebooters, had won a great reputation for his raids upon the 
Continent of Europe. Bought off there by a pusillanimous grand- 
son of Charlemagne, he turned envious eyes upon the rich provinces 
of Wessex and Kent, then as now the most fertile and desirable 
districts of England. He collected 250 ships at Boulogne, 
embarked men and horses, descended upon’ Hythe in East Kent 
and dug himself in. This was in a.p. 893, after Alfred had been 
fighting with varying fortunes for more than twenty years. 
Hasting then proceeded up the Thames and established fortifica- 
tions upon both sides of the estuary. While Alfred was engaged 
in dealing with him, venturous spirits from among the Anglo- 
Danes of East Anglia and southern Northumbria, inspired by 
Hasting’s famous name, created two startling diversions in the 
far West. One fleet of forty sail, passing north about, entered 
the Bristol Channel and disembarked upon the North Devon coast. 
Another fleet sailing from East Anglia through the Straits of Dover 
gained the estuary of the Exe and besieged Exeter. Hasting 
stands revealed as a great strategist. While he himself tied down 
Alfred’s main forces in Kent, his allies attacked upon two fronts 
as far distant as they could get, and in the border district where 
they might expect aid and comfort from the British of West Wales 
(Cornwall and South Devon). It was the first example in our 
history of a real strategical invasion, and as an illustration in the — 
use of sea power may take rank as an early classic. Had Hasting 
been something more than a private freebooter, had he been 
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supported by the whole resources in ships and men of his native 
country, he must have overwhelmed Alfred and gained possession of 
Saxon England. But except for his Anglo-Danish allies he played a 
lone hand. Ultimately after three years of campaigning, of painful 
marches to and fro against enemies who in mobile self-contained 
' ships landed where they pleased, and turned his flank whenever 
they pleased, Alfred wore down Hasting and drove him forth. It 
was a victory of slow clumsy numbers against an adroit quickly 
moving few. Alfred had won but he was under no illusions. He 
saw clearly that, though this time numbers had saved him, his 
country was not defensible except upon the sea itself. 

In his earlier years Alfred had used with no great success such 
ships as were at hand. He now perceived that ships scratched 
up here and there and manned by chance mariners and oarsmen 
do not constitute a fleet. As soon as breathing space was allowed 
to him he turned his native genius to the design, construction, 
and manning of a Navy. This was in 897 a.D., a little more than 
a thousand years ago. It is a most important year in our history, 
for it saw the first clear dawn of the Naval Idea. 

The Danish long ships of the period, high charged at prow and 
stern and very low in the waist, were in general lines similar to the 
Saxon ‘ aescs ’ with which the ancestors of Alfred and his men had 
invaded the shores of England some centuries earlier. They carried 
from sixteen to thirty-two oars and were equipped with one mast 
and a square sail. These Baltic and Scandinavian ships were 
much better fitted to navigate the shoals and face the storms of 
the North Sea than long many-oared galleys with their straighter 
keels and deeper draught. But Alfred was not concerned with 
the North Sea from which he was cut off by the Danelagh. His 
fighting zone was the English Channel and the Downs, and his 
fighting season was usuaily in summer. So, grasping the great 
truth that speed is the first of a fleet’s virtues, he decided to build 
galleys of his own design. The descriptions of Alfred’s ships which 
have come down to us are scanty and untechnical. The Chroniclers 
are poor writers of naval history. But it would appear that his 
galleys were twice as long as ‘ aescs,’ carried as many as sixty oars, 
and were both faster and higher in freeboard than the raiding 
vessels which they would be called upon to fight. Added to their 
speed was power—power in the number of fighting men borne. 
So to the first naval virtue of speed Alfred added the second virtue 
of power. He had learned his sea lesson so thoroughly that if 
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we now discussed maritime warfare with a reincarnated Alfred 
we should not be able to teach him much about its principles. 

The Saxons, though originally a sea-faring people, had lost 
much of their skill since the spacious days of their ancestors, the 
Winged Hats. In order to make up his crews Alfred selected the 
best of the mariners who plied their trade upon the Channel sea- 
board, and for the more highly specialised navigators went to the 
ancient home of his race, the Frisian Islands. With Frisians and 
Saxon longshore men he manned his Fleet, and so realised the third 
naval principle that the strength of a fleet rests not in its ships 
but in the stout hearts and skilled brains of its seamen. His men 
might lack somewhat of the fierce devastating ruthlessness of their 
Danish opponents but they knew their job, and under the inspiring 
~ leadership of the greatest of English kings they were resolute to 
do it. Within twelve months they*had proved their quality in 
many small sea fights, and the Danish raiders were quick to under- 
stand that the coasts of southern England were no longer defenceless. 

The work which Alfred thus began did not reach full fruition 
in his own reign—he died in 901. But his son and grandson, 
worthy heirs to the naval principles which Alfred had learned and 
put into practice, established the command of the Narrow Seas. 
For three generations England enjoyed long respites from the 
hostilities which had ravaged her during the previous century. 
The English were from time to time called upon to fight for their 
heritage, and they were not always able to prevent landings upon 
their coasts, but it was not until the closing years of the tenth 
century that the Danish tempest again broke out furiously. 

The comparatively peaceful century which followed the death 
of the Great Alfred witnessed a notable development not only 
in sea power but also in maritime commerce. The mixed elements 
in the population were rapidly coalescing into one stock, and had 
our country been spared the criminal folly of some of the later 
Saxon kings, and the militarist ambitions of the Danish King 
Sweyn, the Danelagh would have become as English in sentiment 
as Kent or Somerset. Athelstan, the grandson of Alfred, whose 
reputation has been overshadowed by the fame of his illustrious 
forebear, was not born heir to his father’s throne. He was 
illegitimate, but in his case conspicuous fitness compelled his 
selection. He was a Big Navy man who perceived that fighting 
ships could not be maintained and manned unless there was peace- 
ful employment for both ships and mariners. At that period and 
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for long years afterwards there was little, if any, difference in 
construction and equipment between the King’s ships and the 
people’s ships. Alfred’s galleys—the type did not persist—were 
of little use, perhaps, except for fighting in the estuaries and narrow 
seas, but the standard long-ship of the old viking pattern, with 
@ maximum tonnage of about fifty by modern measurement, 
needed only a complement of swordsmen and archers to turn it 
from a trader to a fighter. We do not allow much weight to the 
traditional story of encouragement given by Alfred to the voyages 
of Ohther to Lapland and Norway and of Wulstan to the White 
Sea—the roving stimulus which sent Eric the Red to Greenland 
and his son Leif to Canada and Massachusetts is explanation 
sufficient—but Athelstan’s title to honour as the parent of our 
mercantile marine is incontestable. He established commercial 
transactions by setting up mints in Wessex, Kent, and London, 
and by ordaining that there should be only one standard system 
of coinage throughout his dominions which then (939 to 941) 
included the Danelagh. And in order to raise the sea profession 
to a rank equal to that of land service, he provided, by Act of the 
parliament of the day, that a merchant who had made three voyages 
over the high seas, with a ship and cargo of his own, should from 
thenceforth enjoy the rank and privileges of a thane. The fact 
that an English merchant should, within forty years of Alfred’s 
death, be willing to risk his person, ship, and cargo upon the high 
seas, picturesquely reveals how very much Athelstan and his 
father had since done to secure the freedom of the seas. 

A navy is like a forest tree: it takes a very long time to grow 
and a very short time to cut down. During the tenth century a 
large establishment of ships available for peace or war was slowly 
built up; and then it fell to pieces. The ships perhaps remained, 
inert fabrics of wood and iron, but the Naval Idea had gone. Edgar 
the Peaceful—959 to 975—held his land in peace for the con- 
vincing reason that he possessed three thousand six hundred ships 
—all very ‘ stout ones "—divided into three squadrons, one of which 
cruised on the north, another on the east, and the third on the west 
coast of Britain. He is said to have mobilised these squadrons 
every year, and to have himself conducted their naval manceuvres, 
in order that he might personally be satisfied that his Fleet was 
ready and trained for war. He styled himself ‘ King of England, 
and of all the Kings of the Islands, and of the Ocean lying round 
Britain.’ Many kings have hugged to themselves resounding 
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titles and slept upon them as upon pillows, but Edgar the Peaceful 
translated his titles into effective facts. Girdled by the cruising 
squadrons his land had peace. Then Edgar died and after a short 
interval he was succeeded by Ethelred the Unready! After 
light, darkness ; after peace and command of the sea, a national 
Danish invasion. 

The Danes, a small people, dwellers in a narrow undeveloped 
land, possessed in part the Naval Idea. They put their sea skill 
and energy to foul uses, but they were very great mariners. With 
them naval enterprise never seems to have slept, but in its exercise 
they wore themselves out without effecting any definite national 
purpose, or showing the faintest sign of a definite purpcse. ‘hey 
realised Sea Power without knowing what to do with it. Again 
and again, had there been any national organisation behind their 
raids, they might have conquered and occupied both England and 
France. An undefended Europe lay open before them. But 
their god was a God of War, and they rent themselves to pieces 
in his worship without effecting anything. Those fighting cadets 
of princely and noble families, who after they had raided and 
conquered went home to heal their wounds and gather strength 
for more raids and futile conquests, and so on and so on until they 
had been killed or drowned like the mad dogs that they were, those 
purposeless sea fighters were typical of the Danish spirit. The 
Danes, who gave our Saxon ancestors so very bloody a handling, 
possessed part of the Naval Idea, they realised Sea Power, but they 
had not a spark of the constructive Naval Spirit. They would 
never, as Athelstan of England did, have ranked a sea-faring 
merchant with a Danish noble. Had one been so hardy as to put 
to sea they would have robbed him of ship, of cargo, and of life. 
The Danish Sea Rovers were not infrequently hanged by their 
own Danish kings for outrages upon their own fellow countrymen. 

It was not until the rise of Sweyn, until after Denmark had 
poured out its adventurous blood upon enterprises of barbarous 
futility, that any organised attempt was made to conquer England. 
But it was then too late. The ruling classes of Vikings had been 
for too long intent upon war for its own dear sake, and the 
descendants of the settler Danes—a class very different from that 
of the Vikings who led them—had become too fully absorbed by 
the English race, for success then to be possible. Sweyn, and his 
greater son Canute, fought that they might rule over England, 
and did rule for awhile, but England never became a mere appanage 
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of Denmark as it might have been made a couple of centuries 
earlier. For us now the chief interest in the royal Danish episode 
of the eleventh century is its illustration of the rapidity with which 
naval power can decay. Naval power springs from an Idea and 
dies away like a thirsty plant as soon as that Idea ceases to infuse 
it. .A collection of ships without the Naval Spirit to inspire it — 
suffers the fate of the Fleet of Ethelred. 

Sweyn descended upon Devonshire in 1003 and upon the coast 
of Norfolk in 1004. His own ship The Great Dragon filled our 
ancestors with awe and admiration. They have described in 
detail its high prow decorated with the grinning Dragon’s head 
and the lofty stern ended off with the Dragon’s pointed tail. The 
painted sides, the rows of shining steel shields along the bulwarks, 
and the raven standard, all added to the dramatic effect. Apart 
from these decorative adjuncts of little naval value—except, maybe, 
as examples of early picturesque propaganda—Sweyn’s ships were 
of the usual viking type. Edgar’s squadrons, fully mobilised ships 
manned by trained crews, would quickly have dealt with the paint 
and the dragons. But Ethelred was unready except with folly. 
He had brought the invasion upon himself by his massacre of 
isolated Danes on St. Brice’s Day (November 13) 1002. The 
Danish settlers and their descendants of several generations had 
become so closely merged with the English that one cannot suppose 
the massacre to have been very extensive. It no more extermi- 
nated the Danes in England than the more notorious, though not 
less criminal, massacre ‘of St. Bartholomew’s Day exterminated 
the Huguenots of France. But whatever its extent it. deserved 
the fiercest punishment. Sweyn came himself to see that that 
punishment was well and truly executed. As always happens the 
people suffered for the crimes and follies of their sovereign. Sweyn 
stormed Exeter and desolated Hampshire and Wiltshire. In the 
following year he attacked Norfolk, but the East Anglians turned 
out and gave him the ‘worse hand play’ that he had ever ex- 
perienced. This in East Anglia, a province of the Danelagh ! 

_ By so much had the Anglo-Danes become English. In 1006 Sweyn 
was back again with a great fleet and fell upon Kent. Then his 
warlike ardour seems to have run cool, for he allowed Ethelred to 
buy him off for awhile. 

Then we have the story of Ethelred’s Fleet which to us seems 
to be the most instructive story in all our early naval records. 
Ethelred, a degenerate scion of the splendid maritime line of Alfred, 
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Athelstan, and Edgar, thought that one made a navy by collect- 
ing together ships. As a collector he was successful for he brought 
ships into being in vast quantities, but as creator of a Fleet he was 
the most conspicuous failure that we know of. He was for once 
full of energy. For a year he caused ships to be built wherever 
‘ a slip could be laid down—which was in any estuary of mud or 
sand—and he levied ‘ ship money ’ to meet the costs of construction. 
‘ There were so many of them as never before had been among the 
English nation in any King’s days.’ But this must have been 
a pardonable exaggeration of the untechnical Chronicler. It is 
calculated that Ethelred’s levy yielded &00 vessels, not a fourth 
of the number attributed to Edgar’s North Sea and Channel 
Squadrons. But both sets of figures may be wrong ; precise naval 
statistics cannot be looked for in Saxon monkish Chronicles. 

It is less the building than the disposal of Ethelred’s Fleet 
which interests us. The England of Saxon and Dane had become 
a busy, prosperous country, and given the levy of ship money and 
a sufficiency of eager skilled workmen the construction of a crowd 
of ships was not remarkable. The point is that these products 
of good money and hard labour never were a Fleet and never became 
a Fleet. No Naval Spirit went to the handling of them. They 
were first collected at Sandwich. Then one’ Wulfnoth, father of 
Earl Godwin, who seems to have aspired to a naval command of 
his own, enticed away a squadron of twenty. Wulfnoth put to 
sea, was sighted and chased by eighty Danish ships, a storm of 
‘unprecedented violence’ broke out, and the twenty ships were 
no longer a squadron. Many were driven ashore, the remainder 
scattered. As an example of fleet discipline the enticement away 
of twenty ships was a poor beginning ; there was worse to follow. 
Ethelred, his nobility and council, and his scratched-up, untrained 
crews, had no stomach for the open seas, for being chased by Danes, 
or for storms of unprecedented violence. So while Ethelred and 
his tail of disembarked nobility scampered away by the land route, 
the oarsmen rowed the ships up the Thames to the inglorious 
security of London Pool. The Fleet which had begun as a collection 
of ships ended as it had begun—as a collection of ships. The 
seas, which Alfred had sought to win and which Athelstan and 
Edgar had commanded, lay open to the Danes. 

Sweyn became King of England for a few months in 1013-1014, 
though he never conquered England. Our ancestors, dishonoured 
and betrayed by Ethelred, submitted to Sweyn because he was 
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at least a man. But they showed a year later that their very 
mixed stock had already developed one of the most characteristic 
of English qualities—intense loyalty to monarchy in misfortune. 
At Sweyn’s death his son Canute was elected King by the Fleet— 
one of the rare instances in history of the intervention of a Navy 
in politics—but the mass of the Saxon and Anglo-Danish people 
supported their parliament in standing by the unworthy and exiled 
Ethelred. A compact—a kind of pre-John Magna Charta—was 
made between King and people, and though Canute with his efficient 
Navy held the Narrow Seas, Ethelred contrived to return to his 
native land. He did not live long, and his successor Edmund, a 
man of immense physical prowess and courage but no match for 
Canute in brain, passed to his death after two stormy years of war. 
Then Canute, the Lord of the Navy, came to the kingdom by the 
right of Sea Power. There was no possible alternative to his rule 
so long as he held undisputed command of the sea. 

Just as the sea power developed by Alfred and his successors 
for a hundred years gave to England long intervals of peace, so 
the sea power of Canute and later of the Norman Kings meant a 
substantial freedom from foreign wars for two more centuries. 
There was the short, sharp interval of the Norman Conquest—itself 
easily preventible if Harold’s collection of ships had been inspired 
by the naval spirit of Alfred or Canute—and the civil wars 
of Stephen. But, speaking by and large, England enjoyed two 
centuries of peace during which she completed her absorption of 
the Danes, and had so far proceeded upon her mission to assimilate 
all alien elements into herself that the Norman conquerors had 
become English too. Canute, by virtue of his sea power, ruled 
over both Denmark and England and by exercise of the same 
power added Norway to his dominions. The North Sea became 
for him such as the Mediterranean had been to the Romans—an 
Anglo-Danish Lake. 

We do not propose to describe in any detail the naval 
force which, scraped up by William and never a Fleet in the sense 
that Edgar’s and Canute’s sea forces were Fleets, was still sufficient 
to ferry the Normans over and to establish a Norman dynasty upon 
the ancient Saxon throne. The truth is that the Saxons, though 
originally a sea-faring people, and the maritime race of Danes with 
which their blood had become intermingled, had forgotten their 
sea instincts. The whole sea story of these Islands abounds with 
examples to show how speedily the maritime instinct will go to 
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sleep if there be not at hand some external impulse to keep it 
awake. Deep down in our blood and bones the salt has always 
been present. At the call of emergency it has always surged up 
and set our veins a-tingling. But between whiles, between the 
emergencies, the English people have shown a greater inclination 
towards forgetfulness and sleep than probably any other people 
on earth. 

When Canute, who though a Dane was a good Englishman, 
was gathered to his fathers of the sea, the Saxon kings came back 
and the Navy languished. Ships there were in plenty but no Sea 
Spirit. Harold, the grandson of that Wulfnoth who permitted 
himself to entice away the twenty ships from Ethelred and was 
justly punished by the ‘unprecedented’ storm for his outrage 
upon naval discipline, assembled at Sandwich the ‘largest fleet 
and army ever seen in England.’+ The army fought gallantly 
at Stamford Bridge and at Senlac, but Harold’s ‘ fleet’ failed 
England just as Ethelred’s collection of ships had failed her two 
generatious earlier. The crews mutinied because they had nothing 
to eat--even to-day the unchanging English sailor would mutiny 
for the same reason—and it does not seem to have occurred to 
anyone to revictual the ships. So, with Harold’s almost incredible 
assent, the ships were dispersed and the crews made off to fill their 
empty bellies. After that no one will doubt that Harold, brave 
fighter as he undoubtedly was, gave place to a more worthy 
sovereign. | 

The seas were open, William in happy-go-lucky fashion trailed 
across the Channel—a well-delivered flank attack from Sandwich 
would have cut his flotilla of transports and horse boats to pieces 
—and England which had thrown away the command of the seas 
was once again at the mercy of oversea invaders. 


1 Nicolas’s History of the Royal Navy. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE VISION OF ABELARD. 
BY BASIL HOOD. 


Tus Abelard to Heloise : 
Pray for his soul who writeth these. 


A forest path a Monk once trod, 
Reading the holy Book of God : 

While the Winds, harping in the trees, 
Chaunted their fitful melodies, 

Or whispered ‘ Hush’ to the still sound 
Of dry leaves dancing on the ground. 


(Pray for me, thou who readest these : 
I was that Monk, O Heloise !) 


The Winds spake ‘ Hush!’ as though in awe: 
The Monk stood listening, and saw 
The rustling leaves were dancing round 
A dead man, lying on the ground. 

(Pray for his Soul, O Heloise !) 
The rags he wore, by Sun and Rain, 
Were parti-coloured, stain with stain, 
And seemed to represent the gage 
Of Folly on its Pilgrimage : 
There lay a dead Fool, Heloise ! 
A vagabond—and whither bound ? 
Dropp’d, like a Song-book on the ground : 
His motley, like a drunkard’s mirth, 
Unseemly, sodden, stained with earth : 
A dead Fool with his folly crown’d. 


While the Winds, harping in the trees, 
Sang him their fitful melodies : 

Such was this Prodigal’s welcome 

By Death—Door-keeper of his Home! 


(Pray for his soul, O Heloise !) 
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One arm flung wide, the crookéd hand 





Clutching the World—was filled with sand : 


His other sleeve a thorn-bush by 
Pluck’d, as he fell, toward the sky : 


The raised hand seemed to whisper ‘ Friend, 


T have a tale to tell: Attend! ’ 


And the Winds, watching in the trees, 


Lull’d for a while their harmonies. 


Upon the Fool’s dead heart was laid 

A love-song, that his heart had made. 
That song the Monk in silence took 
And laid within the Sacred Book 

To mark the passage where it saith 

Of Love—It is more strong than Death. 
Then gave the Monk his earth to earth : 
Buried his Sorrow and his Mirth, 

While the Winds, singing over them, 
Chaunted a solemn Requiem. 


‘In the beginning Love : 

And Love made heaven and earth, 
The sea and all therein, 

And made of red earth Man, 

And called the Man ‘“ Red Earth ” : 
For Love said ‘“ Earth thou art, 

To earth thou shalt return.” 


‘So earth and all his works, 
His little hopes and fears, 
His hatred and his love, 
Are dust before the Wind : 
They rise a little way, 
They rise and have a shape, 
And fall and are forgot.’ 


Yet always through the Song they sang 
The words of that dead Singer rang : 
Till the Winds, harping in the trees, 
Gathering wilder melodies 

Wove them into their harmonies, 


And the Monk heard no sound but these: 


‘From Abelard to Heloise.’ 
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O ye who hear, pray for his soul ! 
So the Song lives, tho’ burned the Scroll ! 


Picture that Monk upon his knees 
Crying to God to give him ease 

From that wild Song. His Soul athirst 
For Silence—like a Soul accurst : 

Pray for his Soul, O Heloise— 

Pray for his Soul who writeth these— 
I made that Song ‘to Heloise.’ 


I was that Fool. By God’s good grace 
I looked upon my own dead face. 

My dead Self lay before the Throne 

Of the All-knowing and Unknown. 


ie Me: Ad) “eee ee 


kr © 


Picture that Monk who turns and flees 
From the mad anthem of the trees 
Where the Winds wail no words but these 
‘From Abelard to. Heloise.’ 


Out from the Forest so he burst 

Fleeing, as flees a Soul accurst : 

Facing the Storm that pass’d him by: 
Then, like a great harp in the sky, 

He saw the Rainbow: and a Voice 
Spoke out of Heaven to him: ‘ Rejoice!’ 


‘The Winds thou heardest wail to thee 
Once whispered in Gethsemane : 

No man of earth can rise above 

Or fall beneath that Martyr’s love 
Fool Pilate nailed upon the Tree, 
With arms widespread in sympathy. 
And every Fool may find a place 
Within this wonderful embrace ! ’ 





WHISTLER v. RUSKIN. 
BY HIS HONOUR JUDGE PARRY. 


The author gratefully acknowledges the kind permission of Miss 
R. Birnie Philip, the executrix of Mr. Whistler, and Mr. Alexander 
Wedderburn, K.C., the executor of Mr. Ruskin, to make use of the 
documents hitherto unpublished which are quoted in this article. 


FRIENDLY chance threw in my way an old brief. What a vast 
amount of biographical and social history lies hidden in these 
foolscap folios tipped on to the solicitors’ slag heap after the fires 
of litigation are burnt out and forgotten! What would we give, 
for instance, for Mr. Saint John’s brief in Hampden’s case with 
the defendant’s own suggestions of the line to be taken by his 
advocate, or for Brougham’s brief in Queen Caroline’s case, or 
Campbell’s brief in ‘Norton v. Melbourne’! The true story of 
many a cause célébre is never made manifest in the evidence given 
or in the advocates’ orations, but might be recovered from these 
old papers when the dust of ages has rendered them immune from 
scandal. 

The title of this particular brief is: ‘1877 W. No. 818. In 
the High Court of Justice, Queen’s Bench Division. Whistler v. 
Ruskin. Brief on behalf of the Defendant. The Attorney General. 
With you Mr. C. Bowen.’ I was deeply interested in this libel 
action at the time, as my father, Serjeant Parry, appeared with 
Mr. Petheram for the plaintiff and ultimately wrested from Sir 
John Holker the glorious victory of a farthing damages. 

The unfortunate dispute which brought these two great ones 
into the squalid purlieus of Westminster Hall was not based upon 
any mean personal antagonism but was a passing form of the 
eternal quarrel between those who worship the art of personal 
impression and those who demand a literary inspiration—a picture 
with a story. Could it have been tried before a tribunal of ‘ ama- 
teurs’’ eager to give ear to the earnest pleading of the litigants 
good might have come of the contest, but before Baron Huddlestone 
and a Middlesex jury who cared for none of these things the trial 
was a sorry farce. 

The trouble began in this way. Ruskin was at the zenith of 
his fame as an art critic and had adopted the public rdle of prophet. 
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He was wont to attack all and sundry with a savage merriment 
which even his best friends at times resented. The story goes 
that he wrote to a friend hoping that a fierce criticism published 
by him on his friend’s picture would make no difference in their 
friendship. To which his friend had the wit to reply, ‘ Dear Ruskin 
—Next time I meet you I shall knock you down, but I hope it will 
make no difference in our friendship.’ 

In his own circle this kind of thing did not matter, but Whistler 
was not of the circle. Twelve years before, Swinburne had asked 
Ruskin to come with Burne-Jones and himself to Whistler’s studio. 
but the visit was never made. ‘I wish you could accompany us,’ 
he writes. ‘ Whistler, as any artist worthy of his rank must be, 
is of course desirous to meet you and to let you see his immediate 
work. As (I think) he has never met you, you will see that his 
desire to have it out with you face to face must spring simply from 
knowledge and appreciation of your works.’ The prophet of Herne 
Hill was not inclined to come down into the studio and ‘have it 
out ’ with the apostle of a new gospel, and the men never met. 

In the year 1877 Ruskin was writing his letters to working men 
which he entitled ‘ Fors Clavigera.’ The libel Whistler complained 
of appeared in Letter 79, and is dated ‘ Herne Hill, June 18, 1877.’ 
That Ruskin ever thought of or intended to injure Whistler person- 
ally is unthinkable. If you read the whole letter, it is clear that 
the very mention of Whistler was almost accidental. He was 
striving to teach the lesson that true co-operation was not a policy 
of privileged members combining for their own advantage, but 
that we must ‘do the best we can for all men.’ This leads him 
to consider whether under present conditions any sort of art is 
at all possible, and he arrives at the characteristic conclusion that 
it is not. Music he finds is possible, and that is because ‘ our music 
has been chosen for us by our masters and our pictures have been 
chosen by ourselves.’ If someone like Charles Hallé could guide 
us in our choice of pictures as he does in music, all would be well. 

This of necessity brings him to the recent opening of the 
Grosvenor Gallery by Sir Coutts Lindsay, and giving him credit 
for good intentions he dismisses him lightly with the phrase ‘ that 
he is at present an amateur both in art-and shop-keeping.’ He 
then proceeds to tell his working-men readers that the work of his 
friend Burne-Jones ‘is the only art work in England which will 
be received by the future as “classic” of its kind, the best 
that has been or could be,’ and goes on to pronounce this final 
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decree upon his pictures: ‘I know that these will be immortal 
as the best things the mid-nineteenth century could do.’ 

This first exhibition of the Grosvenor Gallery was a loan 
exhibition, and considerable prominence was given to Whistler’s 
nocturnes, including. the ‘Falling Rocket’ and ‘Old Battersea 
Bridge.’ Whistler himself had designed a frieze for one of the 
galleries and he was treated as an artist worthy of serious considera- 
tion. The very fact of this being done in a gallery where his friend 
Burne-Jones’s masterpieces are displayed excites Ruskin to a fit 
of uncontrollable anger, and with little attention to the context 
he concludes his panegyric of Burne-Jones with an almost irrelevant 
attack on Whistler. Nothing is said to the working men he is 
writing for as to why the pictures he dislikes are bad or what it is 
that is wrong about them. The paragraph suddenly introduces 
Whistler to an audience that probably knew little or nothing about 
him in the following terms : 


‘For Mr. Whistler’s own sake no less than for the protection 
of the purchaser, Sir Coutts Lindsay ought not to have admitted 
works into the gallery in which the ill-educated conceit of the 
artist so nearly approached the aspect of wilful imposture. I 
have seen and heard much of Cockney impudence before now ; 
but never expected to hear a coxcomb ask two hundred guineas 
for flinging a pot of paint in the public’s face.’ - 


Time has shown that from the shop-keeper’s point of view 
Sir Coutts Lindsay knew more about his business than Ruskin 
supposed, and the money taunt in the libel, which was wholly 
outside a critic’s jurisdiction, gave an air of malice to the paragraph 
that was most unfortunate. In so far as money talks in questions 
of art, the prices of Whistler’s nocturnes have dismissed the 
criticism of Ruskin as futile and unsound. ‘ Battersea Bridge,’ for 
instance, the blue and silver nocturne, which was produced at 
the trial, was ultimately purchased by the National Art Collections 
Fund for two thousand guineas, presented to the nation, and hangs 
in the National Gallery. 

If the libel had remained interred in the pages of Fors Clavigera 
it would possibly never have reached Whistler’s ears. The curious 
coterie who read Ruskin’s monthly letters cared little and knew 
less about ‘nocturnes in blue and gold’ and ‘arrangements in 
black.’ The magazine was not one that found its way into clubs 
and the drawing-rooms of society. But the passage was too 
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piquant to remain in obscurity. It was copied into other papers, 
and repeated with a chuckle by the Tadpoles and Tapers of artistic 
society. 

In Pennell’s admirable life of the artist, where the circumstances 
of the trial are very faithfully dealt with, we are told that Boughton 
remembered Whistler chancing on the criticism in the smoking- 
room at the Arts Club. 

‘It is the most debased style of criticism I have had thrown 
at me yet,’ Whistler said. 

‘Sounds rather like libel,’ Boughton suggested. 

* Well—that I shall try and find out,’ Whistler replied. 

It is a thousand pities that such an idea was ever suggested 
to Whistler, but it is more than probable it would have come to 
him spontaneously. The two men stood for opposite ideals. The 
public at that date regarded Whistler as a mountebank and Ruskin 
as an English institution infallible and almost sacred in the domain 
of art. There was some excuse for these erroneous estimates. 
But here, from Whistler’s point of view, was an opportunity to 
exterminate a prophet and destroy a false doctrine, and when the 
challenge was made the old warrior in Ruskin scented the battle- 
field and the destruction of poisonous dragons. 

On July 21 it was stated in the Athenaum that Whistler intended 
to bring an action against Mr. Ruskin ‘on account of opinions 
expressed with regard to the artist, his works or both, we do not 
gather which.’ On July 28 the writ was issued, and the pleadings 
were closed on December 11. 

Ruskin wrote at once to Burne-Jones full of the early enthusiasm 
of the joyful litigant : 

‘It’s mere nuts and nectar to me, the notion of having to 
answer for myself in Court—and the whole thing will enable me 
to assert some principles of art economy which I’ve never got 
into the public’s head by writing, but may get sent over all the 
world vividly in a newspaper report or two.’ 


It has been suggested that the libel might possibly be accounted 
for by Ruskin’s morbid mental condition, but his letter does not 
bear any trace of depression. Moreover, he had penned a similar 
attack on Whistler in an Oxford Lecture on Tuscan Art in 1873, 
in which he had said : 


“I never saw anything so impudent on the walls of any exhi- 
bition in any country as last year in London. It was a daub 
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professing to be a “ harmony in pink and white ” (or some such 
nonsense) ; absolute rubbish, and which had taken about quarter- 
of-an-hour to scrawl or daub—it had no pretence to be called 
painting. The price asked for it was two hundred and fifty 
guineas.’ 


It is probable that Whistler never saw or heard of this passage, 
or his legal advisers would have been told of it. But it shows that 
Ruskin’s attack was not a sudden outburst of momentary irritation 
but was deliberate and intentional. 

Ruskin would undoubtedly have enjoyed testifying from the 
witness-box. But, alas for the vanity of human wishes! long before 
the case came on Ruskin’s serious illness rendered it impossible 
for him to risk the excitement of appearing in court. It is only 
fair to Whistler to remember that he extended the time of hearing 
whenever he was requested to do so, and his advisers were naturally 
anxious that Ruskin should go into the box to be cross-examined. 

Meanwhile the prophet returned to Brantwood and prepared 
a characteristic memorandum of his views on the particular case 
and a general dissertation on the ethics of criticism which we find 
attached to Sir John Holker’s brief. Having set out that the 
function of all good critics is ‘to recommend authors of merit to 
public attention and to prevent authors of demerit from occupying 
it,’ Ruskin tells his counsel that the main strength of his life has 
been spent in the praise of unappreciated artists. 


‘But,’ he continues, ‘the Bench of Honourable Criticism is 
as truly a seat of judgment as that of Law itself, and its verdicts 
though usually kinder must sometimes be no less stern. It has 
ordinarily been my privilege to extol, but occasionally my duty 
to condemn, the works of living painters. But no artist has ever 
yet been suspected of purchasing my praise, and this is the first 
attempt that has been made through the instrumentality of the 
British Law to tax my blame.’ 


Sir John Holker underlines this passage with the pencil of 
approval. 
The defendant then sets out his view of the libel : 


‘I do not know,’ he writes, ‘the sense attached legally to the 
word “libel,” but the sense rationally attaching to it is that of 
a false description of a man’s person, character or work made 
wilfully for the purpose of injuring him. 

‘And the only answers I think it necessary to make to the 
charge of libel brought against me by the plaintiff are—first, that 
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the description given of his work and character is accurately true 
as far as it reaches ; and, secondly, that it was calculated, so far as 
it was accepted, to be extremely beneficial to himself and still more 
to the public. In the first place, the description given of him is 
absolutely true. It is my constant habit while I praise without 
scruple to weigh my words of blame in every syllable. I have 
spoken of the plaintiff as ill-educated and conceited, because the 
very first meaning of education in an artist is that he should 
know his true position with respect to his fellow-workmen, and 
ask from the public only a just price for his work. Had the 
plaintiff known either what good artists gave habitually of labour 
to their pictures or received contentedly of pay for them, the 
price he set on his own productions would not have been cox- 
combry, but dishonesty.’ 


In this purely commercial question of price Ruskin was clearly 
wrong and entirely out of his element. As the market has turned 
out, Whistler was at that date offering his wares at absurdly cheap 
prices, and if Ruskin had gone into the witness box he would have 
been a tempting subject for cross-examination on the question 
why an art critic should disturb his mind about the price asked 
for a picture. There was only one picture of Whistler’s for sale 
at the Grosvenor Gallery, the others were loaned, and the fact that 
Ruskin fastened on the one priced exhibit to attack the artist 
was some evidence of unfairness if not malice. 

Having scornfully disposed of Whistler’s musical descriptions 
of his pictures as mere evidence of quackery, Ruskin then proceeds 
to lay down the only true gospel of art : 


‘The standard which I gave thirty years ago,’ he repeats with 
pride, ‘ for estimate of the relative value of pictures, namely, that 
their preciousness depended ultimately on the clearness and justice 
of the ideas they contained and conveyed, has never been lost 
sight of by me since, and has been especially dwelt upon lately 
in such resistance as I have been able to offer to the modern 
schools which conceive the object of art to be ornament rather 
than edification.’ 


He then eontinues to enlighten counsel on the degradation of 
trade and art in the nineteenth century, reminding him that in 
the good old days of flourishing trade and art 


‘the dignity of operative, merchant and artist was held alike to 
consist in giving each in their several functions good value for 
money and a fair day’s work for a fair day’s wage. .. . I have 
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now long enough endeavoured, much to my own hindrance, to 
vindicate from the impatient modern some respect for the honesties 
of commerce and the veracities of art which characterised the sim- 
plicity of his uncivilised forefathers. I contentedly henceforward 
leave the public of this brighter day to appease the occasional qualms 
that may trouble the liberty of their conscience and the latitude 
of their taste with philosophy that does nobody any good, and 
criticism that does no one any harm.’ 


Holker and Bowen must have thanked their stars that their 
outspoken client was safe at Brantwood and they were at liberty 
to make use of as much or as little of his instructions as they thought 
right. Bowen had already given him an intimation of the course 
the jury were likely to take, and instinctively notices that the sting 
of the libel was in the unwise and unnecessary introduction of the 
price asked for the picture. 


“Most people of educated habits of mind,’ he writes, ‘are 
well aware of the infinite importance of having works of art, or 
alleged works of ait, freely and severely criticised by skilled and 
competent critics. But Mr. Ruskin must not expect that he 
will necessarily find juries composed of persons who have any 
knowledge or sympathy with art. It would, for example, be 
hopeless to try to convince a jury that Mr. Ruskin’s view of Mr. 
Whistler’s performance was right: they never could or would 
decide on that. They would look to the language used rather 
than to the provocation, and their sympathies would rather lean 
to the side of the man who wanted to sell his pictures than to the 
side of the outspoken critic whose criticism interfered with the 
sale of a marketable commodity. I think, therefore, that Mr. 
Ruskin, whose language about Mr. Whistler in “ Fors Clavigera ” 
is exceedingly trenchant and contemptuous, must not be surprised 
if he loses the verdict. I should rather expect him to do so.’ 


One of the main themes of Ruskin’s article was the praise 
of the work of Burne-Jones, the dispraise of his fellow artist 
Whistler being by way of comparison. Under these circumstances 
friendship and good taste ought to have prevented Ruskin from 
inviting Burne-Jones to appear for him as a witness. 

But that was not Ruskin’s way. In any contest in which he 
was engaged he at once found himself fighting on the side of right- 
eousness against the Evil One, and conducted the battle with Old 
Testament energy, enthusiasm and even want of chivalry. 

On November 2, 1878, he writes to Burne-Jones : 
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‘I gave your name to the blessed lawyers as chief of men to 
whom they might refer for anything which in their wisdom they 
can’t discern unaided concerning me. But I commanded them in 
no wise and for no cause whatsoever to trouble or tease you.’ 


As a matter of fact the ‘ blessed lawyers’ were given to under- 
stand that Mr. Burne-Jones was desirous to give evidence and that 
Leslie, Richmond and Marks, among the Royal Academicians, would 
wish to do so also. The worldly lawyers shrewdly suggested that 
you cannot expect artist to give evidence against artist, and hinted 
that no artist ever did approve of criticism. In this they turned 
out to be right, and Burne-Jones was the only one who showed 
little backwardness in coming forward. The others refused to be 
mixed up in the quarrel. 

In after years Burne-Jones himself regretted that he had felt 
obliged in loyalty to his friend to accept the invitation. ‘The 
whole thing,’ he wrote, ‘ was a hateful affair, and nothing in a small 
way annoyed me more—however, as I had to go I spoke my mind 
and I try not to think of it all more than I can help.’ Looking 
back on the affair he was sincerely sorry that it had happened. 
‘I wish,’ he said to a friend, ‘that trial thing hadn’t been; so 
much I wish it, and I wish Whistler knew that it made me sorry— 
but he would not believe.’ 

For the artist in him loved Whistler’s colour and admired his 
technique, though he was on Ruskin’s side in the essentials of the 
artistic quarrel. Ruskin was his chief and his friend, and called 
upon to take action he was at the moment very ready for the fray, 
and sat down and wrote very frankly and at length his view of 
the position, which we find set out in the brief. 


‘The point and matter,’ he writes, ‘seems to be this: that 
scarcely anybody regards Whistler as a serious artist—for years 
past he has so worked the art of brag that he has succeeded in 
a measure amongst the semi-artistic part of the public, but 
amongst artists his vanities and eccentricities have been a matter 
of joke of long standing. . . . It is a matter of jest, but a matter 
of fact, that he has been ceaseless in all company for years past 
in depreciating the work of all artists, living or dead, and without 
any shame at all proclaiming himself as the only painter who has 
lived.’ 

As Whistler used to say to his devoted disciples: ‘You 
must be occupied with the master, not with yourselves.’ Typical, 
too, was his rebuke to Oscar Wilde, who had suggested that when 
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together their talk was about themselves. ‘No, no, Oscar, you 
forget that when you and I are together we never talk about any- 
thing except me.’ 

Burne-Jones knew his man well when he said : 


‘If he were asked if this were the case he would not care to 
deny it, for he has a perfect estimate of the value of this trumpet- 
ing, knowing that there will always be some to be staggered by 
it and some to believe it. He has never yet produced anything 
but sketches, more or less clever, often stupid, sometimes sheerly 
insolent—but sketches always. For all artists know that the 
difficulty of painting lies in the question of completion, thousands 
can sketch cleverly, amateurs often as adroitly as artists. The 
test is finish; in finishing the chance of failure increases in over- 
whelming proportion. To complete and not to lose the first 
vigour, that is what all painters have always set before themselves 
without exception. That Whistler should be an incomplete 
artist on such terms concerns himself alone, but that for years 
past he should have been proclaiming this incompleteness with 
all his power of speech to be the only thing worth attaining con- 
cerns Art itself and all artists. And Mr. Ruskin’s forty years of 
striving to raise the ideal of his country’s skill would have ended 
tamely if he could have quietly let pass such an exhibition as 
Mr. Whistler’s theory and practice. . . . And I think Mr. Ruskin’s 
language is justified on the grounds of the scandal that this violent 
puffing of what is at best a poor performance brings upon Art. 
I. am sure that an ordinary intelligent person would think that a 
bad joke was being put upon him if he were asked to admire as 
a serious work of art the sort of picture condemned by Mr. Ruskin. 

‘It needs no length of explanation for the causes that should 
for a time give,Mr. Whistler a little notoriety, but if anyone 
caring, as Mr. Ruskin does, for the question of Art, and looking 
with any reverence on the works handed down to us, could think 
this meaningless scribbling should be looked upon as real Art 
for admiration and reward, I think he might lay his pen. down 
and never write again, for Art would be at an end.’ 


Holding these views about Whistler the man, it is good to 
remember that Burne-Jones in giving his evidence paid a fair 
tribute to Whistler’s skill as an artist and did not go further than 
endorse Ruskin’s principle that good workmanship was essential 
to a good picture. 

After he had given his evidence Ruskin wrote him a characteristic 
letter of thanks : 
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‘ Brantwood, November 28. 

‘I’m very grateful to you for speaking up, and Arthur (Severn) 
says you looked so serene and dignified that it was a sight to 
see. I don’t think you will be sorry hereafter that you stood by 
me, and I shall be evermore happier in my secure sense of your 
truth to me and to good causes, for there was more difficulty in 
your appearing than in anyone else’s, and I’m so glad you looked 
nice and spoke so steadily.’ 


Whistler had the same difficulty that Ruskin had in getting 
his artist friends to come forward and champion his cause in Court. 
The following letter sent by Mr. Anderson Rose to my father, 
Serjeant Parry, shows how eager he too was to make a brave show 


on the day of the fight : 
‘21 November, 1878. 


‘Dear RosE,—Another view of the case and a further note for 
Serjt. Parry—First, I am known, and always have been known, to 
hold an independent position in Art, and to have had the Academy 
opposed to me. That 7s my position, and this would explain 
away the appearance of Academicians against me—and offering 
to paint my pictures in five minutes !—and I fancy it would be 
a good thing for Parry to take the initiative and say this, and 
prepare the jury for all academic demonstration. Again, I don’t 
stand in the position of the popular picture-maker with herds of 
admirers—my art is quite apart from the usual stuff furnished to 
the mass, and therefore I necessarily have not the large number of 
witnesses! In defending me it would be bad policy to try and 
make me out a different person than the well-known Whistler ; 
besides I think more is to be gained by sticking to that character. 

‘However, here are one or two more men to be subpeenaed : 

Richard Holmes, Queen’s Librarian, Windsor. 

Reid, The Print Room, British Museum. 

Charles Keen (sic), 11 Queen’s Road West, Chelsea. 

James Tissot, 17 Grove End Road, St. John’s Wood. 
Though I don’t think that Whistler ought to have many more 
than Boehm and Albert Moore. 

‘What would you think of the Rev. Haweis? You know he 
preached about the beauty of the Peacock Room—and I have 
his printed sermon—it is a perfect poem of praise. He could 
be subpoenaed to swear to what he had preached ! 

‘Could you subpoena Prince Teck ?—to swear that he thought 
the Peacock Room a great piece of art ? 

“ Good-night, 
J. McN. WHIsTLER. 


‘ Another thing J have just heard. The other side is not at 
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all so cock-sure as they pretend to be. It’s a game of bluff, my 
dear Rose, and we mustn’t be bounced out!’ 


Pennell says that Whistler ‘thought at first that the artists 
would be on his side and would combine with him to drive the false 
prophet out of the temple,’ but ‘they all sneaked away except 
Albert Moore.’ 

Charles Keene, whose work Whistler greatly admired, was 
among those who with one accord made excuse : 


‘Whistler’s case against Ruskin,’ he writes, ‘comes off, I 
believe, on Monday. He wants to subpoena me as a witness as 
to whether he is (as Ruskin says) an impostor or not. I told 
him I should be glad to record my opinion, but begged him to 
do without me if he could. They say it will be most likely settled 
on the point of law, but if the evidence is adduced it will be the 
greatest “lark” that has been known for a long time in the 
Courts.’ 


Even Whistler’s friends could not take him or his case very 
seriously. The real quarrel between Whistler and Ruskin as to 
the literary or decorative basis of Art was, of course, quite incom- 
prehensible to a judge and jury, and the personal dispute between 


the two was bound, as Keene saw, to be something of a ‘ lark.’ 
That was the pity of it. 

At the trial itself Whistler certainly enjoyed himself. He 
was more than a match for the Attorney General, and his famous 
reply to one of his questions has passed into history. 

‘Can you tell me,’ asked Sir John Holker, ‘ how long it took 
you to knock off that nocturne ?’ 

‘ Two days,’ replied Whistler. 

‘The labour of two days then is that for which you ask two 
hundred guineas.’ 

“No, I ask it for the knowledge of a lifetime.’ 

It is curious that Holker with a hundred guineas on his brief 
should have risked such a foolish gibe against so clever a man, 
but I fancy the whole of his cross-examination was really directed 
to allow the witness to exhibit to the jury his conceit and self- 
infatuation, qualities which, coupled with his eccentric appearance, 
were bound to tell in mitigation of damages which was all that 
Holker expected. 

Rossetti, Albert Moore, and W. G. Wills gave evidence for the 
plaintiff. Burne-Jones, Frith, and Tom Taylor—a curious trinity 
—testified for Ruskin. 
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That Ruskin should have called Frith as a witness was remark- 
able. An amusing incident occurred in his cross-examination when 
he concurred in the description of Turner’s snow-storm at sea as 
seen from the Harwich boat as ‘soapsuds and whitewash,’ and 
observed that his latest pictures were as insane as the people who 
admired them. 

Ruskin himself has told us how years ago poor Turner at his 
father’s house sat in a corner murmuring to himself ‘ Soapsuds 
and whitewash,’ again and again. ‘At last,’ says Ruskin, ‘I 
went to him, asking him why he minded what they said. Then 
he burst out, “‘Soapsuds and whitewash! What would they 
have? I wonder what they think the sea is like? I wish they 
had been in it! ”’ 

Ruskin might have remembered this incident before he fell 
foul of the ‘ Rocket at Cremorne.’ 

The details of the trial are well reported in Pennell’s ‘ Life of 
Whistler,’ and the artist printed his own inimitable account of 
the proceedings. The result was a farthing damages, and Baron 
Huddlestone ordered each party to pay their own costs. Ruskin’s 
admirers subscribed his costs, and Whistler wrote to his solicitors 
suggesting that he too should have a subscription, adding with 
undiminished humour, ‘ and in the event of a subscription I would 
willingly contribute my mite.’ 

Ruskin, who was in broken health, took the verdict very 
seriously, and wrote to Liddell to resign his Art Professorship at 
Oxford on November 28 : 


‘The result of the Whistler trial,’ he says, ‘leaves me no 
further option. I cannot hold a chair from which I have no 
power of expressing judgment without being taxed for it by 
British law.’ 


Whistler, who already on the verge of insolvency was badly 
injured by the trial and its inconclusive result, solaced himself 
with pleasant epigrams at his opponent’s expense, the best and 
worthiest of remembrance being perhaps the witty saying: ‘A 
life passed among pictures makes not a painter—else the policeman 
in the National Gallery might asseri himself.’ 

To the outer world the trial was a storm in a teapot—a trivial 
personal dispute between two great men, and the smaller fry 
chuckled to find that these giants could lose their temper and fling 
language at each other like men of commoner clay. 
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But to each individual it was a serious quarrel on a serious 
subject, though the disputants could not get judge, jury or populace 
to understand it. The dispute remains undetermined and the 
riddle remains unsolved. Whether the cave man and the child 
are really trying with soul and conscience to tell us the whole 
outward and inward truth of the subject etched on a bone or 
scrawled on a slate, or whether they are merely expressing decorative 
personal impressions of their own emotions about the subjects 
they deal with—that was roughly the cause of action between 
Whistler and Ruskin. 

The British jury assessed the commercial importance of the 
proposition at a farthing, but to lovers of art it remains one of the 
deep unanswered problems of the universe. 
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CLOTHED IN CEDAR. 
BY WINIFRED F. PECK. 


THRouGH heavy velvet curtains the mists of a December night 
made their way into a vast empty room. By the flickers of a low 
wood fire, the line of light beneath an inner door shone out clearly, 
and when three women crept into the room with a candle, that 
light still remained the only clear mark in the shadows. Before 
it the women paused. : 

‘You should go first with her gown, Mrs. Worthington,’ 
murmured one. It was clearly not only the darkness which re- 
duced their voices to whispers, but something ominous in the room 
within. 

‘No, first offer her the chocolate!’ The commanding whisper 
was sharp in the stillness. 

‘But Her Majesty’s correspondence, Lady Derby!’ The 
women with the tray of chocolate spoke imploringly. ‘ You should 
go first.’ 

The line of light widened suddenly, as the door outside which 
they stood was flung open. The three fell back suddenly before 
the figure of a tall, stout woman outlined by the candles within 
the room. They stood silent, curtseying deeply. 

‘What have you there ?’ asked the lady on the threshold. 

‘Some chocolate, Madam!’ 

‘Your post, Madam!’ 

‘ Your Majesty’s dressing-robe ! ’ 

‘I want none of them!’ By Lady Derby’s candle they could 
see that the Queen’s hair was disordered, her jewels cast aside, her 
cheeks flushed with fever. Her eyes, they remembered afterwards, 
stared as if through and beyond them, and her imperious voice 
was roughened by the hoarseness of fever. ‘I said that I wished 
to be alone. I will be left alone till I send for anyone. You will 
. wait in the ante-room. I will take my letters, but I wish to be 
alone.’ ° 

The three curtseyed again and withdrew in silence. They bore 
away with them the robe and the chocolate. With such objects 
of food and clothing they had waited by day and night on Queen 
Mary of England, Queen Consort of King William III, and of any 
other more intimate wants or needs they had never known. To a 
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distracted and most unhappy England Queen Mary had indeed 
appeared always as the line of light they had seen in the darkness 
of the room, but of what lay behind that light neither those who 
waited upon her, nor the greater world without, knew anything. 
The Queen passed from them into her cabinet and shut herself up 
alone. 

It is in the eyes of some people a privilege to be allowed to 
look death in the face. Most of us, however, trusting in the mercy 
of a God who judges rather by life than death, would gladly escape 
such an ordeal. For Mary of England there was no such escape. 
All day she had borne about with her the certain premonition of 
mortal illness, and that night, December 20, was, she felt assured, 
her last conscious night on earth. The coming hours were all she 
would have to destroy the varied records of her unhappy life, to 
leave behind her some last message of self-expression, to make some 
peace with God. History tells us that all that night she spent at 
work in her cabinet, and she left one last letter to her husband. 
The rest is silence, but a silence to which our imaginations can lend, 
at least, a stammering voice. 

‘No one knows how ill I am,’ she muttered to herself with a 
sudden access of self-pity, as she closed the door. ‘I am going to 
die, and no one knows!’ 

She turned and walked heavily across the room to a great 
carved and gilded mirror. By the light of its candles she stared 
distrustingly at herself. She saw a fat, wrinkled face, rendered 
long by its heavy double chin, eyes hollowed by her illness and 
evading, even to her own reflection, a direct answering gaze. The 
ereases and wrinkles made by years of self-suppression and anxiety 
showed clearly in her face, now that her daily determined assump- 
tion of composure and ease had deserted her. The elaborate 
hair and head-dress and intricate laces she wore could no longer 
disguise the reflection of a woman who had barely known youth, 
and never known happiness, who had locked away her real self 
beneath a prison grille of self-assurance and dignity, till now, 
escaping her, it horrified her by its gaunt and miserable guise. 

_ ‘Yet I was pretty once!’ she told herself. ‘And happy once!’ 

She turned away and her eyes fell suddenly upon a picture, 
just sent to her from Hampton Court. There was some question 
as to where it should be hung, and some over-conscientious servant 
had brought it to her at Kensington Palace. She had never wished 
to see it again, yet now she stared long and closely at the little 
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girl it represented. Fair and smiling, perched on a table, the child 
in her tiny regal robes was held by a dark and melancholy, yet 
obviously adoring, father. To this day Mary, as she gazed at the 
little ghost of herself, could remember the warmth of his strong arm 
round her, as she could recollect too the absurd little black rabbit 
the child held, and the pride with which she stuck out her little 
buckled shoe so gallantly. She dared not look at her father’s 
portrait. He was the father whom she and her husband had 
driven into exile in France. That was in 1688, only six years ago, 
and the portrait after ail had been painted little more than thirty 
years ago. 

‘I am really quite young,’ the Queen told herself. ‘And yet 
it seems so long ago. Ah, God, how old I feel!’ 

She sat down before her desk again, and staring at her letters 
blindly, addressed herself half aloud. She spoke the thoughts 
she had so often forced herself to think, with which so repeatedly 
she had silenced her conscience. 

‘I am Queen of England and defender of the Protestant faith. 
My father married me against my will to the Prince of Orange. 
He persecuted the English Church; he murdered the Duke, my 
cousin ; he tried to bring my country beneath the tyranny of the 
Pope. In obedience to my husband I helped to exile my father, 
and took his place, most unwillingly, as Queen in his stead. Ihave 
served my God, my husband, and my country all my life. I have 
nothing with which to reproach myself.” _ 

In making such confessions as these it is comforting to find some 
outer support. Like all women of the day Queen Mary had a firm 
belief in the efficacy of finding chance confirmation in Holy Writ. 
She took down her well-worn Bible, and shutting her eyes chose 
a place at random. With unconscious self-deception she opened 
well in the middle of the Book. The earlier portions dwelt too 
exhaustively on a duty she cared little to draw attention to—the 
duty of children to their parents. So it was that her finger fell 
on the words of the prophet Jeremiah : 


‘Woe to him that buildeth his house by unrighteousness . . . 
that saith I will build me a wide house and large chambers ceiled 
with cedar, and painted with vermilion. Shalt thou reign because 
thou clothest thyself in cedar? Did not thy father eat and drink 
and do judgment and justice, and then it was well with him? He 
judged the cause of the poor and needy; then it was well with 
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him: was this not to know me, saith the Lord? But thine ray 
and thy heart are but for thy covetousness. . . .’ 


The Bible slid heavily to the ground, still open at the chosen 
page. The Queen picked it up methodically and walked feverishly 
to and fro. She began to speak aloud to herself, to battle 
desperately against the echo of the words in her brain. 

‘Certainly the picture must go back to Hampton. Why, 
indeed, did they ever send it here? It was carelessness, and must 
be reproved. Will they never have done with the palace? I 
must look to that fresh packet which has just come and see if they 
have finished off the wood-work at last. I must attend to business 
to cure these foolish vapours. I will hasten through what is needful 
and then to bed!’ 

Standing upright at her desk she broke the seal of the letter, 
and read the contents, at first with little comprehension. As 
usual the Clerk of the Works was in difficulties with a timber 
merchant. Though the state rooms were all but complete, one 
or two in the New Court were still without panelling : 


‘So that indeed the plaster and ribs of the wall lie bare, looking 
not at all seemly. Whereby it is proposed that, for want of oak, 


we should open negotiations with an agent who reports to us that 
he hath lately unshipped at Greenwich a fine consignment of very 
perfect cedar. This wood hath not only a chaste perfume and 
elegant appearance, as your Majesty knows, but also, well-wrought, 
covers so accurately and perfectly a wall that no sound can be 
heard from within the room or from without—a very great con- 
venience.’ 


The paper slipped from Mary’s hand, and left the Bible lying 
open before her, and still the words stared at her from which she 
had turned so hastily. 

‘Clothed in cedar!’ she read again. ‘Clothed in cedar!’ 

Queen Mary was the last: person in the world to discover fantastic 
allegories, but as she stood motionless there flashed upon her mind 
a picture of herself as one of fair renown and appearance, guarded 
by her position from criticism without, and stedfastly, by a long 
habit of dissimulation, keeping her own secrets within. ‘Clothed 
in cedar!’ she repeated to herself, her eyes upon the page—* Woe 
unto him that clotheth himself in cedar !’ 

It was of no use to struggle any more. Mary leant upon 
the bureau, and, her aching head on one hand, let her mind go 
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back into the dark recesses of memory she held so carefully 
closed. 

She saw herself again as a little girl, spoilt a little and secretly 
by her stout lethargic mother, and shamelessly and openly by that 
adoring father who held her in the portrait. Of him she must not— 
could not—let herself think, in his exile far away. Queer little 
memories assailed her—of the black dress she wore with great self- 
consequence, at nine years old, for the death of her mother; of 
the river winding far away below the palace at Richmond as she 
saw it from her parlour ; of interminable lessons in theology from 
Dr. Lake ; of drawing lessons from that marvellous little old dwarf, 
Gibson, who would reward care and accuracy by glittering stories 
of the Court of Mary’s grandmother, Queen Henrietta Maria. 
Then, unbidden, there returned to her mind the gaiety brought to 
their home by their father’s second wife, the young and beautiful 
Queen Mary Beatrice. She who had once been so gay and so kind 
was now in poverty and exile as well. Mary wore her jewels and 
shared, with her husband, even the personal Italian dowry of that 
injured Queen. Against her will thoughts came to her of the 
letters which had passed between her and Anne before the birth 
of Mary Beatrice’s child in 1689. If it proved to be a boy the 
sisters had determined to declare it spurious—if a girl, well then it 
rnight be recognised as a Princess. But no, Mary dared not think 
of this with Death as her companion; the late Queen must be 
banished from her mind. 

She was replaced by endless memories of Mary’s own sister. 
Anne rose before her mind again, a round, amiable, obstinate girl, 
then as now inseparable from Sarah Jennings. Mary herself had 
once no little kindness for that red-haired brilliant creature, with 
her tongue of vitriol for friends and foes, and complacence for no 
one but herself. 

“Is that a tree or a man?’ Anne had asked idly once as the 
three walked in Richmond Park. 

‘Why, a man,’ Mary replied, ‘ ’tis certainly a man.’ 

‘It’s a tree,’ Anne repeated placidly. 

Laughingly, Mary and Sarah forced the plump girl along the 
path till the man in question stopped and saluted them. 

‘There, you see, Anne, tis Sir Peter Egerton !’ 

Anne had turned away, however— 

‘No, sister,’ she replied no less placidly. ‘I still think it is 
a tree!’ 
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That story had showed Anne’s character then, and now, as then, 
nothing could change her opinions. For two years Mary had not 
seen her, and the cause of their quarrel was that same insufferable 
Sarah Jennings, now Duchess of Marlborough. Mary had demon- 
strated her treachery, and the treachery of the Duke to Anne; 
she had shown her copies of their letters to James II, offering him 
their assistance. But Anne still refused to believe the tree a man. 
Mary had parted from her in anger, as Anne lay at death’s door, 
mourning her last newly-born, newly-dead infant. Mary had 
gazed at her with the bitter envy of a childless woman, and all 
the hatred of a conspirator towards a fellow-conspirator who 
has betrayed him. Anne, like the Marlboroughs, was doubtless 
coquetting with the father she had driven from England. Mary 
at last had spoken words of stern cruelty and turned away without 
one glance of kindness. Anne made a barred gate to yet another 
door of memory. 

‘But I have been ill-treated,’ reiterated the Queen, feverishly, 
taking up the packets of early letters, in faded ink, bound by faded 
ribbon. The dying embers leapt up as she flung the papers among 
them. As if still to accuse her, words of those letters caught her eye 
as they shrivelled slowly away. ‘My dear Lemon!’ she made out 
on one. That was Queen Mary Reaitrice’s laughing name for her 
as Princess of Orange. ‘My dear Lemon!’ Well certainly there 
was bitterness enough in her now. 

‘Yet they were unkind to me,’ she repeated. She let her 
memory return to her betrothal and marriage, there to gather 
fresh fuel against her father. How she had dreaded the idea, how 
she had wept at the prospect! She recalled her first sight of the 
Prince of Orange, that dark, sullen, scarred little warrior. She 
remembered how he had scowled at her as she stood red-eyed, a 
shivering girl of sixteen, in pearls and cloth of silver, and at her 
uncle, Charles II, as he indulged in his easy pleasantries. ‘Gather 
it all up,’ Charles said to her laughing, as the Prince of Orange laid 
his offering of coins on the Prayer Book. ‘ Put it all in your pocket ! 
"Tis all clear gain!’ And even that evening was hardly as bad 
as the day a fortnight later when he hurried her away from England 
and her home. Enraged by the birth of a son to James II, and 
by an ill-timed attack of small-pox on the part of the Lady Anne, 
he was truly no very gallant bridegroom. The boy, doomed to 
death from his birth like so many Stuart babies, died so soon, the 
Princess recovered her health so soon, that he might surely have 
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waited. Even to-day her heart ached as she remembered em- 
barking on his royal yacht at Gravesend, in the damp chill dreariness 
of a November afternoon. 

‘It was cruel to force me into it,’ she cried passionately. ‘How 
could I forgive my father even that ?’ 

And now the early letters of father and stepmother were alike 
destroyed, and Mary laid her hand on those of her husband. 

There they lay before her in neat packets, and, gazing at them, 
Mary wondered, as she had often wondered before, whether it was 
through hate or love, through respect or mistrust, that she made 
him the centre of her life. She had hated him in Holland. Since 
she had lived with him in this hostile, menacing England she had 
clung to him with a passion she often mistook for affection. Yet 
did she really love him? Could she love the man who had been 
so consistently cold and unresponsive to her ? 

He rose before her eyes now in a thousand ugly little memories. 
Again she saw him contemptuously kicking the chairs in her private 
chapel and insulting her chaplains ; dismissing her English maids, 
ordering every detail of her life as if she were a prisoner ; railing 
at her in private and public; forcing her to break her mourning 
and fast for her sainted grandfather on the ill-omened thirtieth 
of January. And to roughness and unkindness he had not failed 
to add neglect. Amongst those early letters lay one from Elizabeth 
Villiers, her own lady in waiting, addressed to the King. Mary 
had kept it so that she might confound Lady Elizabeth some day, 
but that day nevercame. The tall, elegant girl, with her menacing 
squint, had ruled William fifteen years ago, and, as a stouter, 
coarser woman, ruled him still. Mary let herself remember how 
news came to her of Elizabeth holding her Court among the Ministers 
at the Hague, while she, the Queen, walked alone among the clipped 
yews and paved paths of her palace in the wood, where the wind 
blew her thoughts across the dull sea and low sand dunes perpetually 
to England. God alone knew how she hated the woman and 
hated William then. 

‘He was wicked to me! God knows I was justified in all I 
did!? ~ 

“In all I did!’ Her hands searched for a secret spring, and 
from an inner drawer drew out another bundle of letters. Her 
eyes fell on the sprawling signature—‘ Monmouth "—and now, 
after so many years, her hands shook as she untied them. 

Again she felt the keen frosts of the Hague in the winter of 
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1684. She saw the gay little sledges on the ice, and the round red 
sun sinking over the long canals; she felt the glow of youth and 
exercise in her veins, and youth and hope in her heart. Above all 
she saw a tall, slender figure, and a face so beautiful that to criticise 
it for vanity or meanness was well-nigh impossible. Again his 
quick laugh and gay voice rang in her ears and she shuddered. 

That winter he had visited her husband, and all the month 
of January gaiety had reigned. No longer was Mary secluded or 
neglected. It was the Duke of Monmouth who had taught the 
Princess to skate, it was he who had led her out in the dances at 
Court, he who had dined at her table. The keen eyes of D’Avaux, 
the French ambassador, had remarked, that the Princess, who 
was never seen in public, was now frequently promenading the 
Mall on Monmouth’s arm. That he should record his impressions 
to Louis XIV, his master, Mary was never to know. If her husband 
had guessed her secret she never knew. Monmouth had often 
loved before, and she never, but both knew how to guard their 
passion in their hearts. Then, in February, he left her, after one 
long, last, private interview, whose memory still seared her heart 
with anguish. She thought of his glowing eyes, his smiling mouth, 
his long ruffled neck, and bit her lips with agony. Only a month 
or two later that neck lay beneath the headsman’s axe—(‘ And, 
oh, my God, he smote not only once but again and again! ’) and 
those eyes were closed in death which were still staring into her 
heart. 

‘Am I not right to hate the father who killed him ? ’ cried Mary 
to herself, as passionately as she had done so often all these years. 

Suddenly, without, she heard the step of a sentry, and even that 
small contact with the outer world was enough to make her resume 
her usual cloak of self-deception again. 

‘It was only for my God and my country I deserted my father,’ 
she repeated to herself obstinately. ‘Long ago I reasoned with 
myself that it was but a necessity of State which made him condemn 
the Duke. It was not for that reason I turned against him. Every- 
one knows that after we came to England I have often spoken of 
him kindly and thought of him kindly. It was not till he plotted 
against my husband’s life two years ago that I turned from him 
finally. I know that and God knows that too.’ 

Did God know that? Obstinately Mary turned her thoughts 
from her memory of her father’s last heart-broken letter to her 
before he fled, that unanswerable letter she had never tried to 
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answer, of her words to William in Ireland about James when he 
faced them as a foe. Sullenly she recalled to herself all the details 
of the plot concocted by the Courts of St. Germain and Versailles 
on William’s life. Grandval, the strange eccentric agent, had died 
with his confession of James’ complicity on his lips. ‘If you and 
your companion do me this service, you shall never want,’ James 
had assured him. Well, Grandval was dead and so would never 
want again. And Mary herself had never wanted again an excuse 
for her hatred for her father. The would-be murderer of her 
husband might rouse indignation in any wife and make her righteous 
in her indignation. 

Yet all the same, as she took up Monmouth’s letters, it was 
not the father who had threatened her husband, but the father 
who had murdered her lover who made her eyes light up with 
passion for the last time. Even as she flung those letters and 
a long lock of the Duke’s beautiful hair into the flames, she was 
thinking of William with no love but a horrible suspicion. Had 
her husband allowed all and said nothing through a hatefully clear 
calculation ? Had he seen the only way in which to separate her 
from her father finally ? Well, it was too late to think of such 
things now. Her one romance lay before her in ashes for ever. 

At least if such had been William’s object at the time he had 
succeeded. The Queen was feeling worse and worse now, and her 
memory of the next few years grew dim. Her thoughts, she 
realised, had turned more and more definitely to the idea of sup- 
planting her father ; and that guarded longing for revenge, which 
suited her husband’s policy so well, was the only dominant recollec- 
tion in her mind. It wasin this she and her husband found unity at 
last. And yet !—how her lip curled now as she remembered how 
that union had been finally cemented. Two years after Mon- 
mouth a very different visitor had reached their Court. Full 
of mysterious talk of exile—for it was impossible to associate any 
idea of flight with him—the well-meaning Bishop Burnet had 
arrived pompously at the Hague. It was he who, in heavily open 
commiseration of her dejected looks, had taken upon him the part 
of a peacemaker. But what an ignoble peace it had been! How 
earnestly he had explained to her that the Prince’s coldness and 
infidelity were due to nothing but his unwillingness to cross to 
England with her as Prince Consort, King in neither name nor 
fact. 

‘I promise you,’ she had said to her husband, in the interview 
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the good Bishop so carefully arranged, ‘ that you shail always bear 
rule, and in return I ask only this, that you shall obey the com- 
mandment: “ Husbands, love your wives,” as I shall do that of : 
“‘ Wives, be obedient to your husbands in all things.” ’ 

Burnet had departed, after this striking display of the Prince’s 
generosity and unselfishness, in a glow of satisfaction to England, 
and William, in a glow of relief, to the Lady Elizabeth Villiers 
again. And she herself? Well, at least, she had been more 
secure of William’s support, and at least she had a partner in her 
schemes against her father. Now all the records of that time 
of intrigue could go, and. Mary consigned packets of letters upon 
letters to the fire. ‘They were the witness of the treachery of the 
English nobility to their King, and they all led to that moment 
when William left her, on the news of the birth of an heir to the 
Popish King and his Popish Queen, with men, ships and money, 
to make his bid for the English throne. For William the Conqueror, 
who had received her in the February of 1689 as Queen of England, 
Mary had experienced a sudden respect and gratitude she had 
taken for love. She landed at Whitehall stairs as a Queen, she ran 
over every room at Whitehall] palace as Queen and owner. Her 
days in Holland were over, her lover was avenged. 

‘T loved my husband then,’ thought Mary. ‘ At least I thought 
I loved him !’ 

There still remained to her all the closely packed documents 
of her years as Queen. She had kept them proudly, but to-night 
they. seemed a mere weariness. There they lay before her, the 
accounts for her coronation robes, the suggestions of her Clarendon 
uncles, letters demanding places and patronage, correspondence 
about the new palaces at Kensington and Hampton, cold little 
notes of William in answer to her love-letters, appeals for mercy 
from Jacobite prisoners. Her eye caught a paper with a Jacobite 
refrain, and she reddened in anger : 


‘There’s Mary the daughter, there’s Willie the cheater ; 
There’s Geordie the drinker, there’s Annie the eater.’ 


She flung it into the fire. There were so many papers, how could 
she read them all? Here was a tangled packet of bills for china 
vases and dragons and tea-pots, here some patterns for her endless 
crochet work. Here was a little note from Anne’s son, the Duke 
‘of Gloucester. She, who had never had a son, loved the little boy 
dearly, but she would not live to see him grow up. Here were 
notes from divines, from Archbishop Tillotson, from Tenison, from 
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Dean Hooper. All of. them, from loved or unloved, she must 
throw away. Ah, what a burdensome and miserable life had 
been hers during those years she had spent as a Queen! What 
had they all been worth to her? They had left her alone and 
wretched, and now about to die, a woman, old and weary, friend- 
less and unloved, at the age of thirty-three. 

‘But it has not been my fault that I have been unhappy,’ 
she told herself, as she gazed at the last flickers of her letters. 
‘Everything has been against me. I have done no wrong.’ 

She drew again, feverishly, a picture of herself as she had always 
seen herself to be, a good God-fearing Queen, a faithful wife, a 
daughter who was forced to wrong her father to save her Church, 
a sister who was obliged to ignore and punish her sister, only 
through that sister’s fault. She was friendless only because none 
was worthy of her friendship, unloved only because her husband 
was unworthy of her. So she had always seen herself ; so, she had 
never doubted till now, had she been seen by Almighty God Himself. 

The desk was empty now save for the Bible. Mary’s eyes 
fell upon it again. ‘Clothed in cedar ’"—unwillingly she read the 
words once more. 

Was it the terrible pain in her head, or was it some deeper 
inner agony that made her unable to close her mind to the words ? 
Before her eyes rose again a picture of the walls she had seen at 
Hampton a fortnight ago, a picture of ugly, ill-cut beams, jagged 
edges and dirty swathes of plaster. A skeleton unlovely and 
unliveable in that room had been. And so it would be, even when 
the cedar-wood covered that skeleton from the eye of man. Still 
there would be the ugliness below. 

And with that thought there came into her mind relentlessly 
a vision of the ugliness and littleness of her own soul, as it would 
stand before God, devoid of the cedar-wood of Majesty. She saw 
herself as a traitor to her father and to her country. She saw her 
love for her husband as nothing but the last desperate confidence 
of one creature in another in the loneliness of some catastrophic 
wreck ; she saw that always she had been jealous of Anne and 
cruel to Anne ; it was only natural that her sister should hate her 
now. Still more intensely that inner vision showed her herself as 
a traitor to God. Years of church-going and ceremonious prayers 
revealed themselves to her in their hollowness. God had been her 

political ally, her domestic chaplain, her unfailing excuse all these 
years. Now at the last she saw Him, above all the pretensions 
and evasions of her life, as a Master-Workman whose eye pierced 
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all disguises, surveying from an infinite distance her intrinsic 
ugliness and meanness. It was of no avail to be clothed in cedar 
before Him. He knew what was beneath it. He knew that her 
loneliness and friendlessness were deserved, that it was only just 
there should be none to pity or regard her now. 

So to-night, for the first time in her life she saw Him, as it 
were, face to face, and herself as she must seem in His sight. At 
that vision she fell back, as one stricken, in her chair. The fire 
burnt itself out into cold, grey ashes, the candles burnt dimly, un- 
snuffed, the cold winter mists crept into the room. Stripped of 
her cedar, Her Majesty leant back with closed eyes, regarding her 
own soul. 


Far away at last in the distance a clock chimed two, and 
Mary sprang to her feet. It was late, it was cold, and she felt 
dreadfully ill. 

‘I must go to bed!’ she moaned to herself. ‘I must rest! 
I must sleep!’ 

She rose confusedly, looking at her empty desk and closed the 
Bible. Even as she did so the habits and thoughts of a lifetime 
reasserted themselves. 

‘They wronged me,’ she whispered to herself, ‘more than 
ever I wronged them.’ 

If that were so she would die, as she had lived, unpardoned 
by them. 

‘ After all I pardon them,’ she said to herself, drawing round 
her her cedar robes of hypocrisy again. ‘I have nothing to ask 
their pardon for, nothing.’ 

Should she then go to her grave without a word of farewell to 
anyone? No, she had one she must write, and that was to her 
husband. After all these years she would throw off her disguise 
tohim. Never had she dared to reproach him. As she remembered 
her letters to him during his frequent absences in Ireland and 
Holland, since his accession to the throne, she remembered no 
reproaches, only indeed such sycophantic and hypocritical words 
of love and admiration as made her blush now—‘ Your dear self 
whom I love better than my life.’ . . . ‘I am ever and entirely 
yours and shall be till death.’ . . . ‘ What joy it was to receive 
so kind a letter as your last.’ . . . ‘ You know my heart. I need 
say nothing of that, for it is entirely yours.’ . . . ‘Do but con- 
tinue to love your poor wife, who loves you a great deal too much 
for her own ease, though it can’t be more than you deserve.’ 
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So it was that she had written to him, but she had other words 
now. The silent indignity of years must be avenged, and avenged 
fully. The Queen allowed herself to think, as she had not dared 
to think for years, of the hated Villiers family, of Elizabeth, her 
open and successful rival, of Elizabeth’s sister, Anne, married, 
not untouched by scandal, to William’s favourite, the Count 
Bentinck. For years they had wronged her. Only a few months 
before when she had in terror steered the ship of England alone 
through waves of treachery, they were drinking schnapps and 
smoking at Loo with the King and his companions. For years 
she had had to bear the hated person of Elizabeth in attendance 
on her, because William would not part with her. Fear had kept 
her silent till now rather than love, but death could at least cast 
out fear. Quickly with burning hands she set herself to write 
to the King. 

None ever saw that letter save the King to whom it was 
addressed. Of its contents William spoke to Archbishop Tenison 
alone. Through him history knows that the ever loyal and patient 
wife turned upon her husband and avenged herself at last, but of the 
words she wrote we have no kind of copy. Swiftly she wrote 
down something of the misery and suffering the King and Elizabeth 
Villiers between them had caused her for seventeen long years. 
Reproaches which had perpetually hung upon her tongue were 
written down in words of fire. No respect for him or fear for 
herself hurt her any longer. She had wronged no one as he had 
wronged her. 

‘ At last,’ she thought, as she signed herself to him for the last 
time, with no word of love, ‘ at last I have spoken the truth.’ 

She could write no more : she was worn out. Upon the envelope 
she scribbled—‘ Not to be delivered excepting in case of my death ’ 
—and then enclosed it firmly in her ebony cabinet. 

‘I can rest now,’ she told herself, and, candle in hand, she swept 
to the door. By it she paused, looking back at the dimly-lit room 
where she had met her Purgatory. ‘It was not I who wronged 
anyone,’ she said to herself stubbornly, and, clothed again in cedar, 
the Queen went to lay herself down for the last time in her canopied 
bed. 


Two days later the Queen was declared to be suffering from 
small-pox, and the day after that she received the Last Sacraments. 
One last message she gave: she directed the Archbishop where 
to find the letter for her husband. William himself she refused 
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stubbornly to see. All around her, her attendants and prelates 
waited for some word of farewell to her wronged father but none 


came. Once in her fever she asked to speak to the Archbishop 
alone: ‘I wish you would look behind that screen,’ she whispered 
hoarsely. ‘Dr. Radcliffe has put a Popish nurse upon me, and 
that woman is always listening to all I say. She lurks behind that 
screen—make her go away—that woman is a great disturbance 


to me.’ 


The Archbishop himself removed the screen to prove to the 
Queen the woman was but a delusion. The screen was of heavily 
wrought cedar-wood and Her Majesty seemed much relieved when 


it was there no longer. She had no other message to give. 


So at last, safely enclosed by panelled walls which let in no 
outer whispers and let out no secret thoughts, the Queen Mary 
between the night and morning of the shortest day of the dying 


year, 1694, breathed her last. 


Her epitaph was composed by the portly and courtly Bishop 


Burnet : 
‘To the state a prudent ruler, 
To the Church a nursing mother, 
To the King a constant lover, 
To the people the best example. 


Orthodox in religion, 

Moderate in opinion, 

Sincere in profession, 

Constant in devotion ; 
Ardent in affection. 


A preserver of liberty, 
A deliverer from Popery ; 
A preserver from tyranny, 
A pattern of industry. 


High in the world, 

Low esteem of the world, 
Above fear of death, 
Sure of eternal life. 


What was great, good, desired in a Queen, 
In her late Majesty was to be seen ; 
Thoughts to conceive, it cannot be expressed 
What was contained in her royal breast.’ 








The last two lines of the epitaph were, probably, the truest. 
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GEORGE BORROW’S ‘ JOSEPH SELL,’ 


IT was on April 1, 1824, that George Borrow set out from Norwich 
for London, with a small green box, in which he had packed a 
number of manuscripts—translations from the Welsh, Danish, 
German, etc. ‘Two days before, the period of five years for 
which he had been articled to a firm of Norwich solicitors had 
come to an end, and he had expressed the resolve ‘to live in 
London, write plays, poetry, etc., abuse religion, and get myself 
prosecuted.” (A strange resolve on the part of the destined 
agent of the Bible Society!) Less than fourteen months later, 
on May 22, 1825, George Borrow left London, during his stay 
there having published, in nine issues of The Monthly Magazine, 
various translations, and in The London Magazine for January 
1825 a poem, ‘The Old Oak.’1 He had furthermore done 
reviewing for The Universal Review, edited six volumes of ‘ Cele- 
brated Trials’ (published March 19, 1825), and disposed of that 
translation of Klinger’s ‘Faustus’ (published April 18, 1825) 
which he had brought up from Norwich in the small green box. 
He had also, presumably, disposed of the further ‘ Danish Tradi- 
tions and Superstitions’ which appeared in four numbers of The 
Monthly Magazine after his departure on the wanderings duly 
recorded in ‘ Lavengro.’ 

Borrow himself has said of his period in London that he was 
‘a hack author, doing all kinds of work for booksellers.’ Those 
words may fairly be taken as applying to the unidentified reviews 
of books contributed to The Universal Review and to the compila- 
tion of celebrated trials, but can scarcely be applied to the trans- 
lations which he had done con amore and brought with him as 
literary capital from Norwich. Was that all the hack work that 
he did? Have we knowledge of all the work that was packed 
in the small green box? These are questions that may fairly 
be asked, and to them it may be hoped this paper will form 
something of a partial answer. 

As to the hack work, we learn from ‘ Lavengro’ that Borrow, 
on the very eve of his departure from London, when his funds 
were at zero, wrote a book for which he asked twenty-five pounds 
from a bookseller, and for which that worthy, after much haggling, 
actually gave him twenty pounds. That book, he tells us, with 

1 A first appearance not hitherto recorded by Borrow’s bibliographers. 
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suspicious exactitude, was ‘The Life and Adventures of Joseph 
Sell, the Great Traveller.’ The failure to discover that book, 
or any volume that might be supposed to be disguised under its 
title, has led some writers to suppose that the whole account of 
its writing is mere romance on the part of Borrow. Such a 
supposition is, however, not justified. As Knapp justly says in 
his biography : 


“Tf all the rest of ‘“ Lavengro ” is strictly true, why not this 
“ Life of Joseph Sell,” and the romantic episode that is resultant ? 
So far everything has been verified and the date fixed by reliable 
records. Only names have been distorted or substituted—The 
Ozford Review, “The Newgate Lives and Trials,” The Publishers’ 
Philosophy ; but they have been identified. Tredinnoch was put 
for Trethinnick, Petrement for Perfrement, Philoh for Philo, 
Ardry for Arden, Taggart for Bartlett, Joey’s for Charlie’s, Isopel 
for Elizabeth, Jasper for Ambrose, etc. ; but registers, newspapers, 
and the autograph MSS. correct them. There were Sells at 
Norwich, their great artist was John Sell Cotman.’ 


Following on that ample demonstration of Borrow’s method 
of substituting one name for another, Knapp goes on to say that 
the work has been sought for in vain, because it was not a book 
at all, but a tale contributed to a collection or a series of such, 
and he goes on to name half a dozen volumes which it might be 
worth examining in the British Museum, with a view to finding 
in one of them the story disguised as ‘ Joseph Sell.’ If Borrow’s 
biographer was ingenuous in saying that Borrow never said 
‘Joseph Sell’ was a book, he was perhaps a little credulous in 
believing that an unknown author would in 1825 have received 
a sum of twenty pounds for a story written in about four days 
as a contribution to a miscellany. If we are to assume the sum 
mentioned in ‘Lavengro’ to be correct—and it may well have 
been as fictitious as the title of the work for which the sum was 
paid—it seems much more likely to have been received for a 
book than for a short story by a needy ‘ hack author.’ 

The list of half a dozen books mentioned by Knapp includes 
one which, even if it be not that hidden under the guise of ‘ Joseph 
Sell,’ seems, from a remarkable accumulation of evidence, to be 


1 Knapp’s words are ‘It was not a Book at all and the author of it never said 
that it-was.’ Yet that same author makes the bookseller to whom he sold it say 
*So you have taken my advice, written a book of adventure. . . . Well, I think 
your book will do. . . . I think I shall venture on sending your book to the press.” 
VOL. L.—NO. 295, NS. . 4 
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@ hitherto unknown work of George Borrow’s. It may, perhaps, 
be that, in adopting the name of Sell for his unknown work, the 
author had in mind rather the slang meaning of the word than 
the Norwich surname. 

Some years ago,’ when collecting material for a biography of 
Thomas Hood, I bought an anonymous volume of tales published 
in 1825, saw at once that it had no possible connection with the 
immediate subject of my research, and put it aside. Recently, 
however—in one of those spasmodic ‘rearrangings’ which are 
no smali part of the joy of possessing many books—I began read- 
ing in it. In the preface to this volume the author, addressing 
the ‘dear Reader,’ says, ‘this is the first time I have appeared 
before you in the character of a story teller.’ So far Borrow had 
published but translations and the volumes of ‘ Celebrated Trials.’ 
That, however, is but a trivial item of the cumulative evidence 
which points to Borrow’s authorship. It was the following 
passage of the preface that struck me as having more than one 
familiar note : 


‘Of the stories, “ Der Freischiitz,” as everybody knows, is 
from the German. “The Fortunes of De La Pole” is original ; 
so is ‘‘ The Prediction” and “The Yellow Dwarf,” if I may be 
allowed that claim for such a thing of shreds and patches; it is 
an olla podrida of odds and ends, a snip of the garment of every 
fairy tale written since the days of King Arthur. The last story, 
“The Lord of the Maelstrom,” is also original, though, as in that 
of “ The Yellow Dwarf,” I have raised my structure upon an old 
nursery foundation, but it appeared to me an excellent vehicle 
for the beautiful mythology of the North, and the introduction 
of Odin and his exploits—whose history, by the way, I believe 
has been extracted from the Talmud, or from the rabbinical 
traditions of the events previous to the Creation, and the deeds 
of Moses and others. I, moreover, designed to have given thee 
a little poetry for thy money, gentle Reader, but the booksellers 
shook their heads when I mentioned my design, and told me it 
was out of fashion; so I returned my treasures in that way to 
my desk, there to remain, among many other excellent things, 
I assure thee, until it should again be the taste in England ; and, 
in the meantime, offer these tales of diablerie for your amuse- 


ment.’ 

“I, moreover, designed to have given thee a little poetry for thy 
money, gentle Reader, but the booksellers shook their heads when I 
mentioned my design, and told me it was out of fashion.’ 
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This sentence sent me at once to those chapters of ‘ Lavengro’ 
concerning George Borrow’s stay in London, 1824-25, and his 
account of the way in which the booksellers would have nothing 
to do with his proposed volumes of translations of Danish ballads 
and renderings of the songs of Ab Gwilym, the Welsh bard, with 
notes critical, philological and historical. The coincidence here led 
to a prompt reading of the long neglected volume, and the reading 
of the stories afforded so many links with Borrow that I have 
briefly set forward the evidence which suggests either that the 
life of ‘ Joseph Sell’ may disguise, or that we may find a new 
work of George Borrow’s in, the anonymous volume which was 
described as ‘just published’ in November 1825. Its title-page 
tuns thus : 


‘TALES OF THE WILD AND THE WONDERFUL. 


“Messer, dovete havete pigliate tante coglionerie?” quoth 
the Reader.—Cardinal Ippolito d’Este to Ariosto. 


Lonpon : 


Printed for Hurst, Robinson and Co. 
5 Waterloo-Place, Pall Mall; 
And A. Constable and Co. Edinburgh. 


M.DCCC.XXV.’ 


When on reaching London, in April 1824, George Borrow 
visited the publisher-author, Sir Richard Phillips, and offered his 
Danish ballads, he was asked if he had nothing else. ‘ Nothing 
élsé, unless it be a romance in the German style—on which, I 
confess, I set little value.’ ‘Wild?’ ‘ Yes, sir, very wild.’ 

Now, such a story—wild, very wild—is assuredly to be found 
éither in ‘The Prediction’ or in ‘The Fortunes of De la Pole’ 
in this volume of tales of diablerie. The first of these is a horrible 
tragedy concerning one Ruth Tudor. Among the Borrow MSS. 
in thé possession of Professor Langley, of Washington, one is 
described as a ‘History of the Tudor Family ’—whether the 
historical Tudors or a fictional family is not noted in the biblio- 
graphy, but the coincidence is worthy of mention. An American 
Borrovian may be able to elucidate the matter. 

The story of Ruth Tudor is that of a girl whose life is poisoned 
by the prediction that she will be a murderer. The prediction 
is made wilfully by one at whose prophesying she has scoffed, 
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and it is his life that she takes under tense provocation ; but his 
dying words foretell that she shall slay her own only child, and 
this forecast is also brought about during a dread thunderstorm. 
The story is indeed wild—of that ‘German’ wildness which had 
been made briefly popular by several writers in the early part of 
the 19th century. It is, indeed, a story of horrors all compact. 

The other story, which might also be covered by Borrow’s 
words, ‘ Yes, sir, very wild,’ is the fourth one in the volume, 
‘The Fortunes of De La Pole.’ It is a small matter that the 
name is an East Anglian one. The story is set in Hampshire, 
in the early part of the 17th century, and again is of a horrific 
cast, telling of the love of a man for his brother’s wife, of his 
murder of that brother (who had already murdered their father), 
and of the series of horrors consequent thereon. Both of these 
stories belonged to the period which rejoiced in ‘ Mysteries of 
Udolpho,’ the German tales of terror translated by ‘Monk’ 
Lewis, and similar stories to which their popularity gave rise. 
Both might well be the work of a young author more or less 
feeling his way in authorship, as Borrow was at the time ; though 
no outstanding features or internal evidence would have led to 
their association with his name. 

The third story of the collection is ‘The Yellow Dwarf, a 
Tale of the Orange Tree,’ that ‘thing of shreds and patches’ 
to which the author had referred in his preface as an olla podrida 
of odds and ends. Though with the same title as one of the 
Comtesse D’Aulnoy’s ‘Tales of the Fairies,’ the story has but 
little more connexion with that story than the central idea of 
the dwarf of the orange tree and his machinations and desire to 
secure a certain lovely princess for his wife. The version here 
told reads as though some of the threads and patches had had a 
German origin, and it would not be surprising to learn that it 
was in large measure a translation. It tells of the adventures 
of a certain Ludolph of the illustrious house of Tecklenburgh, ‘ in 
the old baronial time of fisticuff memory.’ Before setting off 
on his adventures, that youth has to acquire money by selling 
his aunt’s legacy of saintly relics, and the satire, implicit and 
expressed, in the account of his doing so recalls Borrow’s resolve 
to ‘abuse religion.’ Here, too, as in other of the stories, the 
author indulges in occasional reference to extraneous matters, 
in a manner not unknown to the later Borrow. Thus, in an account 
of the great tournament at which the Yellow Dwarf had to fight 
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Ludolph, it is said, on the arrival of the former, ‘ The nobles and 
ladies of the Margrave’s court entirely forgot their politeness, and 
burst into as hearty and unanimous a laugh as was ever heard in 
our Lower House at any of Joe H——’s blunders.’? Again, the 
dwarf is described as ‘ grinning like Grimaldi, but not so merrily ’; 
and again, ‘ Ludolph puffed the vast riches of the diamond mine 
with almost as much skill as Day and Martin puff their blacking.’ 
The story, a curious mixture of fairy story and medieval romance, 
with occasional anachronistic asides as those indicated, is cer- 
tainly the work of one who had studied the German writers. 

To return to ‘ Lavengro’ before referring to the next one of 
the stories in this volume, we find that in October 1824 Borrow, 
realising that his work for Sir Richard Phillips would not continue 
beyond the completion of the ‘ Celebrated Trials,’ resolved to see 
what could be done with the still unplaced MSS. he had brought 
from Norwich. 


‘So I took my ballads under my arm, and went to various 
publishers ; some took snuff, others did not, but none took my 
ballads or “ Ab Gwilym ”—they would not even look at them. 
One asked me if I had anything else—he was a snuff-taker. I 
said yes, and going home returned with my translation of the 
German novel to which I have before alluded. After keeping it 
for a fortnight, he returned it to me, on my visiting him, and, 
taking a pinch of snuff, told me it would not do. There were 
_ marks of snuff on the outside of the manuscript, which was a 
roll of paper bound with red tape, but there were no marks of 
snuff on the interior of the manuscript, from which I concluded 
that he had never opened it.’ 


The earlier allusion had been to a romance in the German 
style. Here it becomes a ‘translation of the German novel.’ 
Well, the third of the ‘Tales of the Wild and the Wonderful’ 
is a translation of a German novel, and duly acknowledged as 
such. Itis ‘ Der Freischiitz ; or, The Magic Balls,’ from the German 
of A. Apel. In the summer of 1824 Weber’s opera on ‘ Der 
Freischiitz ’ had been first presented to an English audience, and 
was discussed widely enough to make a translation of the story 
on which it was founded a sufficiently promising proposition. 
The translation, if my ascription of this volume to Borrow is 
correct, may have been done during the London visit, on account 


1 Presumably Joseph Hume. 
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of its promising topicality, or it may have been one of the manu- 
scripts brought from Norwich in the small green box. The story 
itself is too well known to call for any description. 

The fourth story is that of ‘The Fortunes of De La Pole,’ which 
has already been described. The fifth and last, ‘The Lord of 
the Maelstrom,’ is that in which the evidence of George Borrow’s 
authorship is most notable. Borrow had for some time been 
immersed in Danish history and literature; he had translated 
old Danish ballads and writings of modern Danish poets; and 
here—the longest item in the volume—we have a story evidently 
the work of one with considerable knowledge of that lore and 
literature. The story is, indeed, a curious piece of patchwork, 
in which ancient Danish history and Scandinavian lore are worked 
in with the familiar old tale of ‘Beauty and the Beast.’ The 

_ details of that old tale are, indeed, retained to an extent which 
suggests something of a lack of inventive power on the part of 
the writer, and in this connexion it is worth recalling that it has 
been said of George Borrow that, while he was great at embroider- 
ing and even distorting facts, he lacked the power of invention, 
always needing something of an actual base on which to work 
his embroidering, Assuredly we have something of the same 
characteristic here, where the ‘ Beast’ is a prince transformed 
by wicked magic, and the ‘ Beauty ’ is offered him as a sacrifice, 
remains as an honoured guest, and brings about the retransforma- 
tion by an avowal of affection. If in essentials, however, ‘ The 
Lord of the Maelstrom’ is an old nursery friend in a new guise, 
it is in the embroiderings that we seem most surely to recognise 
the handiwork of the author of ‘Danish Traditions and Super- 
stitions,’ the translator of ‘The Romantic Ballads.’ 

To revert for a moment to the mention of this particular 
story in the passage already quoted from the preface to this 
volume, there is surely something of the cocksureness of Borrow 
in’ the feference to 


‘Odin and his exploits—whose history, by the way, I believe 
has been extracted from the Talmud, or from the rabbinical 
traditions of the events previous to the Creation, and the deeds 
of Moses and others.’ 


Of the four ballads with which the story is enlarged it may be 
said that only the first really belongs to the narrative—is, in 
other words, a necessary part of its development. It is sung to 
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‘Beauty’ on her first sorrowing on finding herself an occupant 


of ‘ Beast’s’’ palace, and runs as follows : 





When the thunder-bolt cleaveth 
The trembling sky— 
When the mad ocean heaveth 
His wild waves on high— 
When the coiling snake waketh 
From the heaving earth curled, 
And upreareth and shaketh 
An agonised world— 


When his coil thrice he foldeth 
Around the night-born, 

Till the gazer beholdeth 
Red blood fill her horn— 

When Valkyries scatter 
The clouds which they tear, 

And their steeds’ hoofs’ loud clatter 
Is heard in the air— 


When on oak tops the trampling 
Of their hoofs echoes loud, 

While their snorting and champing 
Is lost in the cloud— 

When wizards are breaking 
The sleep of the dead, 

And the shadows are waking 
From each gory bed— 


When the dog of hell howleth, 
As the sheeted dead glide 
Where the queen of death scowleth, 
Grim Fenris beside— 
When Surter assembleth 
The lost round his throne— 
Then the murderer trembleth, 
And the murderer alone. 


But then, guiltless beauty, 
What hast thou to fear ? 
All owe thee their duty, 
All homage thee here ; 
The life thou hast given 
Th’ immortals will claim ; 
And Rinda in heaven 
Stamps thy star-written name. 
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The next ballad, incomplete, tells of the harper Hiarn, who 
became king, and a note adds that ‘ his story is strictly historical.’ 
The third is ‘The Song of the Winds’; and the fourth, and by 
far the longest, is ‘The Legend of Uffon,’ one stanza of the eleven 
of which must suffice by way of specimen : 


The Saxon king, 

A wild, fierce warrior, heard of Vermund’s grief, 
And he did rage to snatch, with greedy hand, 
The sceptre of the blind. 

Madly he poured 

His thousands o’er the land ; 

The red steel clashed— 

The curling fire ran— 

The ravens fed 
On beauty, and the eagles gorged on strength. 
The blind prince trembling heard 

His people’s dying groan ! 


This piece is distinctly suggestive of the unrhymed portions of 
Borrow’s ‘Cantata’ included in ‘The Romantic Ballads,’ one 


verse of which runs: 


In right’s enjoyment, in the arm of love, 
Beneath the olive’s shadow, 

The Daneman sat ; 

Whilst wet and streaming wav’d the bloody flag 
Above the regions of the sunny South. 

Pure was our heaven,— 

Pure and blue; 

For, with his pinions, angel Peace dispell’d 

All reek and vapour from mild virtue’s sphere ; 
Then lowered Battle’s blood-bespatter’d son 
Upon our coast,— 

And haggard Envy lent to him her torch 

‘Which sparkled high with Hell’s sulphurous light, 
Then fled the genius of peace, and wept. ; 


The former extract is, indeed, the stronger work, and if it be not 
by Borrow, then there was another writer at the same time 
exploring his field, and one appearing to possess a more vigorous 
power for rendering his Scandinavian themes in Saxon idiom. 
In this story, too, we have another of those anachronistic 
references of which mention has been made, and one the Welsh 
flavour of which suggests Borrow’s Welsh studies: ‘the men of 
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Jutland were too many for king Frotho, for, headed by Feggo, 
(the murderous uncle of the philosophic Hamlet, whose father 
was prince only of this part of Denmark,) they drove Frotho 
‘‘home without boots, and in foul weather too,” as Glendwr did, 
long afterwards, king Harry Bolingbroke.’ 

To sum up—standing by itself, ‘The Lord of the Maelstrom ’ 
might almost unhesitatingly be credited to Borrow. An anony- 
mous work on a theme which he had made his own, and published 
at a time when he was exploiting his translations from the Danish 
and seeking to find a publisher for his ‘ Romantic Ballads,’ mainly 
from the Danish, the attribution seems fairly obvious. The 
story is, however, but one portion of a volume including four 
others, and there is evidence which connects three of these with 
him. There is the fact that the first deals with a Tudor, to be 
taken with the fact that there is an unpublished writing of his 
on ‘The History of the Tudor Family.’ Two of the stories fit 
his description of a ‘ wild ’ story that he had written in the manner 
of the exaggerated German school of fictionists that had been 
enjoying a considerable vogue ; another is a definite and acknow- 
ledged translation of a German novel such as he said he had 
among the manuscripts brought from Norwich. To this cumu- 
lative evidence is to be added the knowledge that before leaving 
London in May 1825 Borrow had received a sum of money for 
a ‘book’ to which—possibly with the direct intent of misleading 
his readers—he gave the title of ‘The Life and Adventures of 
Joseph Sell, the Great Traveller.’ It may well be that the story 
of the writing and disposal of that work is substantially correct, 
and that what Borrow did during those four days of feverish 
writing which he describes in ‘ Lavengro’ was to write sufficient 
additional matter to make up to the volume length demanded by 
the bookseller some of the stories which he had brought to London 
in his small green box. 

Finally, it may be claimed that there is something distinctly 
Borrow-like in the words already quoted from the preface to 
this volume, and in these closing words of that preface : 


‘Entreat me kindly, gentle Reader, I beseech you, for two 
reasons: first, because it will entirely depend upon your recep- 
tion of this whether I shall ever write a second volume—and 
secondly, because there has been a sad sweep lately among those 
who used to cater for your diversion: many who were most 
deserving have been snatched from your admiration and regard, 
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“Shelley is not—Lord Byron is not—and Maturin have they 
taken away.” For myself, I am not a long-lived man, and there- 
fore advise you to make much of me while I am with you; and, 
as an example, look upon these “ coglionerie” with a milder eye 
than their merits may seem to deserve from your judgement.’ 


‘I am not a long-lived man ’—and George Borrow tells us in 
*‘ Lavengro’ that when he left London in May 1825 he was ‘ far 
from well,’ and that ‘I felt that were I to remain where I was 
I should die’; while in the appendix to ‘The Romany Rye’ he 
says that he abandoned London and hack authorship for ‘ fear of 
a consumption.’ Furthermore, the writer of these ‘ Tales of the 
Wild and the Wonderful,’ as we have seen, explicitly says it is the 
first book he has written, and up to its appearance the only 
volumes that Borrow had published were the compiled ‘ Trials’ 
and the translated Klinger’s ‘ Faustus.’ 

In conclusion, a 1eference may be made to the Italian motto 
on the title-page of this volume o! ‘Tales of the Wild and the 
Wonderful.’ A friend with knowkdge of Italian tells me fi stly 
that the words are misquoted, that they should :un ‘ Messer dove 
avete pigliato tante coglionerie ?’ and secondly that they are to 
be translated, ‘Where did you p'ck up so much bosh?’ It 


might, perhaps, be regarded as overfanciful to suggest that in 
‘pick up’ there was a sly hint at ‘ borrow.’ 
WALTER JERROLD. 
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BY THE GRAVES OF SADI AND HAFIZ. 


To read again the beautiful verses of Sadi and Hafiz, in the midst 
of the wonderful Eastern setting in which they were written, 
beside the very graves of the poets themselves, is a thing given to 
few Englishmen. Yet only then, it seems to one who has so read 
them, can one realise their full beauty and their true meaning. For 
the understanding of the wisdom of the wise men of the East is by 
no means lightly come by. There is a saying among the Persians 
of to-day that every phrase of Sadi’s is capable of seventy interpre- 
tations and he who reads must read in the spirit of him who wrote. 
In the midst of the enchanting city of Shiraz, the city of blue 
domes and golden minarets, of many gardens, of dark cypresses and 
verdant chenars, of roses and cherry blossom, of shade and running 
water, the city of the Bagh-i-Jehan-i-ma ‘ the Garden of my Soul,’ 
and the Resht-i-Behesht ‘the Glory of Heaven,’ where even the 
nightingale sings with an added note of joy and wonder, the city 
of poetry and old romance, it is impossible not to absorb a breath of 
that same spirit. There is something in the very air of Shiraz that 
makes one feel that what had hitherto seemed but a flight of Oriental 
exaggeration is no exaggeration at all, that makes it easy to under- 
stand much and so to forgive much, and that fills one in full 
measure with a sense of the joy and beauty of life even as Sadi and 
Hafiz themselves had known it centuries before. 

Two miles outside the city, away across the Northern Plain, 
lies the grave of Sadi. There is no more restful spot in al] Shiraz. 
Apart from the stir and life of the city the poet sleeps in the midst 
of a garden such as his soul loved, a veritable oasis of freshness and 
beauty, a rose bower in the midst of the sun-baked plain. A solid 
wall surrounds it such as the Persian loves to build round all that is 
his to keep out prying eyes, but above it from within rise tall 
poplars and stately cypresses that seem in keeping with the sanc- 
tuary they guard. A narrow doorway gives entrance to the small 
square courtyard that occupies all the enclosure save for the long, 
low building at the further end within which the poet’s remains 
were long since laid to rest. Beneath the tall and stately trees that 
tower above, the stone-paved courtyard is gay with flowers, a 
veritable Gulistan, a Rose Garden such as Sadi loved and sang the 
praises of in life. 

In one corner the venerable Mullah who guards the Sadieh is 
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holding school. Some half a dozen tiny scholars sit cross-legged on 
the stone flags writing with their rough pointed wooden pens upon 
the fresh-cut plantain leaves that serve for paper. In front of them 
the Mullah sits with an exquisitely illuminated copy of the poet’s 
works upon his knees, and with slow, laborious care the infant 
scholars trace the words that form one of the poet’s best-known 
lines, than which none could well be more appropriate to this quiet 
haunt of peace and beauty : 


“If there is a Paradise upon earth, it is this, it is this.’ 


The chubby little hands grasp the pens and trace the words with 
grim determination, their cherub faces puckered with anxious effort. 
It is surely the quaintest school that one has ever seen. The old 
man smiles as we look down on them with interest. They are learn- 
ing the wisdom of Sadi at the very feet of the great teacher, who 
still lives despite the centuries that have passed. The old man 
speaks of them with pride and hope. Then laying reverently aside 
his treasured volume he leads the way to show us into the Holy of 
Holies across the courtyard. 

Raised above the level of the enclosure it is a small, plain build- 
ing to house so venerated a shrine. Within there is nothing but 
the sarcophagus that covers the poet’s grave. The very absence of 
decoration and ornamentation in a land where so much is ambitious 
and ostentatious lends dignity to the little whitewashed room and 
the great stone block, some three feet high, beautifully carved with 
quotations from the poet’s writings, round which runs a screen of 
open metal work to protect it from too familiar hands. As one 
stands before it and deciphers the inscriptions it is not difficult to 
obey the injunctions therein laid down—to pause awhile and ponder 
on the fleeting nature of human hopes and desires and the eternal 
changelessness of God. 

Outside in the courtyard once more there is time to rest and 
ponder and to explore again in the poet’s very presence the beauties 
of his handiwork. For a poet, Sadi’s life was strangely full of 
adventure. Born in Shiraz in a.p. 1184, he enjoyed far more than 
the allotted span of life, dying, if recorded dates are to be believed, 
as late as A.D. 1291. His real name, Musraf-ud-din Abdullah, has 
been long since forgotten for the pen name of Sadi which he adopted 
out of compliment to Sadi-bin-Zangi Atabeg of Fars, who took him 
after his father’s death under his protection. Educated at the 
Nizamiah College at Baghdad, he soon set out on his life-long travels, 
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making no fewer than fourteen pilgrimages to Mecca, and visiting 
places so far afield as Abyssinia, Egypt, Palestine, Asia Minor, 
Armenia, Afghanistan, and India. Everywhere in his writings one 
catches glimpses of his travels. 


‘I have wandered to various regions of the world,’ he writes, 
‘and everywhere I mixed freely with the inhabitants. I have 
gathered something in each corner. I have gleaned an ear from 
every harvest.’ 


Among his many adventures, not the least romantic and exciting 
were his matrimonial experiences. In the ‘ Gulistan ’ he relates the 
story of them in delightfully frank and amusing vein : 


‘Having become weary of the society of my friends at 
Damascus,’ he writes, ‘I set out for the wilderness of Jerusalem 
and associated with the brutes until I was made prisoner by the 
Franks, who set me to work along with Jews at digging in the 
fosse of Tripolis, till one of the principal men of Aleppo, between 
whom and myself a former intimacy had subsisted, passed that 
way and recognised me, and said “ What state is this, and how 
are you living?” I replied: 


“ From men to mountain and to wild I fled, 
Myself to heavenly converse to betake ; 
Conjecture now my mind, that in a shed 
Of savages I must my dwelling make!” 


‘ He took compassion on my state, and with ten dinars redeemed 
me from the bondage of the Franks, and took me along with him 
to Aleppo. He had a daughter whom he united to me in marriage, 
with a portion of one hundred dinars. As time went on the bride 
turned out to be of a bad temper, quarrelsome and unruly. She 
began to give the run to her tongue and to disturb my happiness. 
At length she gave vent to reproaches, and said “ Art thou not 
he whom my father purchased from the Franks’ prison for ten 
dinars?” I replied, “ Yes, he redeemed me for ten dinars and 
sold me into thy hands for a hundred.” ’ 


It is not perhaps surprising that after this first unfortunate 
experience his references to the fair sex, high as he esteemed love 
and beauty, were not always favourable.” Later he married again, 
but the remark ‘ Choose a fresh wife every spring, for the almanack 
of last year is good for nothing ’ does not tend to show that he had 
better fortune the second time. 

One of the great charms of Sadi’s verse is its infinite variety. 
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It is grave and gay by turns, but always distinguished by its beauty 
of thought and its beauty of expression. His wide sympathy and 
charity and consideration for all mankind are remarkable in the 


age in which he lived : 


‘All Adam’s race are members of one frame 
Since all at first from the same essencé came. 
When by hard fortune one limb is oppressed, 
The other members lose their wonted rest. 

If thou feel’st not for others’ misery, 

A son of Adam is no name for thee.’ 


So broad a view of life as these and the following lines suggest was 
rare indeed in the thirteenth century : 


‘Of what avail is frock, or rosary, 
Or clouted garment? Keep thyself but free 
From evil deed ; it will not need for thee 
To wear the cap of felt: a dervish be 
In heart and wear the cap of Tartary.’ 


Then with all the optimism and joie de vivre of the Kast he suddenly 
breaks with gay abandonment into verse of lighter vein : 


‘Count we not life’s sober moments, 
Coming years of change and chance: 

In these hours of youth’s glad spring-time 
Let us join the Dervish dance. 


‘J’ll not heed the years advancing 
Without joy, without romance. 
Hence ’gainst every admonition 
I will join the Dervish dance.’ 


Or yet again : 


 €To-morrow is not: Yesterday is spent : 
To-day, O Sadi, take thy heart’s content.’ 


Sadi’s verses tempt one to quote, full as they are of telling lines 
that need no context. Their application is world-wide and they 
are as fresh to-day as when he wrote them six centuries ago. But 
one last quotation must suffice, and there is none more typical of 
the delicate fancy and tender sympathy of the great poet than these 
charming lines whose memory we carry with us as we bid farewell 
to the little courtyard where all that is mortal of him lies. 
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‘I saw some handfuls of the rose in bloom 

With bands of grass suspended from a dome. 

I said ‘“‘ What means this worthless grass, that it 
Should in the roses’ fairy circle sit ? ” 

Then wept the grass, and said “ Be still, and know 
The kind their old associates ne’er forego. 

Mine is no beauty here or fragrance true, 

But in the garden of the Lord I grew.” ’ 


Of Hafiz, apart from his poetry, there is far less known. Living 
a century later than his great predecessor, his life had little of the 
adventure and romance of Sadi’s. He knew nothing of the restless- 
ness that inspired Sadi to visit many lands, and for him the life of 
the Dervish had no charms. With the exquisite delights of Shiraz, 
the rose gardens, the sparkling wine and the attendant ‘ moonfaced ’ 
beauties, he was wellcontent. The fame of his poems spread abroad 
and many desired his company. Kings from far countries sent 
him the most flattering invitations but Hafiz was not to be induced 
to leave the much loved city. Only once, after many solicitations, 
he set out to visit the ruler of the Deccan, but on reaching Ormuz 
the sight of the sea that lay between him and his destination struck 
a chill to his heart. Persuaded at last to set sail, he was at once so 
overcome with sea-sickness that he insisted on being set ashore 
again, and giving up his intention of visiting the Deccan he returned 
to Shiraz, contenting himself with composing an ode and sending 
it in lieu of the visit he had promised. 

The poetry of Hafiz is infectiously gay and light-hearted. Some 
there have been who would have us read a subtle and hidden mean- 
ing into his extravagantly joyous and irresponsible verse, finding in 
it innumerable allegories to inculcate the tenets of true Moham- 
medanism. But one may be forgiven if one prefers to take them as 
they appear on the surface, frankly Bohemian and full to the brim 
of boyishly infectious high spirits : 


‘Be not sad, whatever change 

O’er the busy world may range; 
Harp and lute together bring, 
Sweetly mingling string with string. 
Unto Hafiz, Boy, do you 

Instant bring a cup or two; 

Bring them, for the wine shall flow, 
Whether it be law or no.’ 
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With such unorthodox sentiments so shamelessly expressed it 
is not surprising that when Hafiz died in a.p. 1389, a strong con- 
troversy arose over the disposal of his remains. He had specially 
desired to be buried at Mosella, a suburb just outside the city of 
Shiraz where in life he had so often dallied enjoying its beauties to 
the full. Many of the stricter Mohammedans among his fellow 
citizens, however, had grave doubts about the propriety of his being 
buried as a Mohammedan at all. His friends interceded, but the 
bigots of the day stood firm. At last it was agreed to abide by the 
decision of the poet’s own words. Out of his own mouth should he 
be acquitted or condemned. A copy of his works should be opened 
at random and the first distich on the page should give the verdict. 
At the top of the page at which the book fell open were these 


words : 


‘Forbear thou not to shed a tear 
Compassionate on Hafiz’ bier, 
For know that though now deeply versed in sin, 
To Paradise he yet shall enter in.’ 


So Hafiz was buried with full Mohammedan rites at Mosella 
on the outskirts of the city that he loved. His grave lies nearer the 
city than that of Sadi, and the poet rests not in a garden alone but 
in the midst of many other graves that seem to have gathered round 
him as if for the good fellowship and company that he had so loved 
in life. Enclosed by a large iron grating, elaborately coloured and 
designed, his grave lies in the centre of the courtyard, dominating 
the whole. Inside the railing a solid block of marble, engraved all 
over with lines from the poet’s works, covers the tomb placed there 
by Kerim Khan Zend, one of the greatest men of Shiraz, a noble 
tribute from a great soldier to a great poet. Beyond the court- 
yard, and separated from it by a pavilion, is a garden cool with 
water and with many trees beneath whose shelter from the mid- 
day sun the thousands of pilgrims who still after five centuries 
come to lay their homage at the poet’s feet find rest for con- 
templation. 

Sitting in the pavilion over against the poet’s grave, one opens 
his book of verse at random to read the message that he sends 
across the centuries to the pilgrim at his shrine to-day. And with 
these lines one leaves the poet to his rest in the midst of the 
beautiful setting that he himself had chosen and so ardently 


desired : 
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‘O let not avarice tempt thy wild desires 

To toil for wealth in fortune’s glittering mine ; 
Small is the pittance mortal man requires, 
And trifling labour makes that pittance thine. 


‘Should the sweet gales, as o’er my tomb they play, 
The fragrance of the nymphs’ loved tresses bring, 
Then, Hafiz, shall new life inspire thy clay, 

And ceaseless notes of rapture shalt thou sing.’ 


F. B. Brap.Ley-Brrer. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF FREDERICK 
LOCKER-LAMPSON. 


BY HIS SON, OLIVER LOCKER-LAMPSON 
I. 


My father died when I was fourteen, yet my recollections of him 
are various and vivid. He must always have been handsome, 
and to the last he was distinguished to us by his Charles the First 
beard cut trimly to a peak, his clear outline of nose, straight and 
high, and the balance of his shapely, classical head. His nostrils 
would take an upward curve when some freakish fancy fluttered 
within, a curve quizzical, and which might have become even 
sardonic had it not melted away into the tenderest amused smile 
and speech. And his laugh, never boisterous or long-drawn, 
would end in a succession of soft snorts, as much as to say ‘how 
preposterous,’ which we children used to look for and love. 

He stood five foot nine or thereabouts, upright rather than 
erect, slim rather than lean, and I can see him step out of the front 
door for his daily constitutional in the check plaid which Tennyson 
gave him, clapping his treasured tortoise-shell handled cane 
securely under his left arm ; screwing in the black-rimmed eyeglass, 
and tilting up his head to ‘ sniff the winds’ so he said, ‘ as travellers 
should before setting forth.’ 

‘Are you going for a walk?’ he would ask us, ‘ or only for a 
stroll ?’ 

‘ A stroll,’ we would say. 

‘Well! I am not even going for that. I’m just going for a 
potter.’ 

‘ Potter ’ suitably stamps those mild excursions which were on 
the same scale as his other compact activities. Indeed, through- 
out life he neither aimed at nor achieved anything large or 
sensational. Whether as cullector, connoisseur, poet or pedestrian, 
he was content to play a part in miniature. 

Early in life Frederick Locker married Lady Charlotte Bruce, 
and their only child, Eleanor, became Mrs. Birrell. Lady Char- 
lotte died, and he subsequently wedded my mother, Jane Lampson, 
whose father (Sir Curtis) left them a property at Cromer and an 
estate at Rowfant in Sussex, on condition that the name Lampson 
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was added to Locker—an alliterative amalgam which may not 
have rung at first quite musically in poetic ears. By this second 
marriage there were four children. 

My father seems never to have been positively poor, and was 
therefore at no time driven to debase his currency as poet by 
forced production. He wrote when and as he wished, and since 
the standard he set himself permitted the survival only of what 
he considered good and his best, it follows that virtually no verses 
of his remain which have not been published after years of sedulous 
polish and change. 

How frail then is the cargo when all is counted up. There is 
‘Lyra Elegantiarum,’ an anthology of other people’s poems 
which he issued early in life; ‘ Patchwork,’ a commonplace book, 
not mainly original; and lastly a slender booklet of his own verse 
‘London Lyrics.’ It was not until after his death that his prose 
volume of memoirs, ‘ My Confidences,’ appeared. 

By his marriage with my mother he passed from comfort to 
affluence and lived at first at New Haven Court, Cromer. He 
was sixty when I was born, and my earliest recollection is being 
carried eaily one sunny morning into his bedroom, together with a 
rather plaintive twin sister, to sit upon the bed and beat a drum. 
That room was to become very familiar, and the picture over the 
mantelpiece of Tennyson, sombre and magnificent in a cloak, and 
Kate Greenaway’s drawing near the door of ‘us four’ children, 
graduated in a row, are both burnt fast into my memory: while 
I can still repeat Chaucer’s lines which my father had copied out in 
his clear, bold writing and mounted in the daintiest black frame 
azainst the bed-head : 


‘For him was liefer have at his beddes hed 
Twenty books, clad in black or red, 
Of Aristotle and his philosophye, 
Than robes riche, or fiddel, or gay sautrye.’ 


‘Who wrote that, papa?’ I once asked him. 

‘A poet called Chaucer.’ 

‘Is it good ?’ 

“Well, the words are good. Imitate his poetry if you want to 
please me, but do not imitate his spelling if you wish to please your 
mother.’ ; 

Opposite hung a photograph of the house, recently built, and 
nnder it ran this rhyme by my father : 
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‘ This is the house by Cromer Town ! 
Its bricks are red, though it looks so brown. 
It faces the sea on a windswept hill, 
In Winter it’s empty, in Summer it’s chill ; 
Indeed, it is one of earth’s windiest spots, 
As we know from the smashing of chimney pots. 
In August I ask for an extra quilt ; 
This is the house that Jane built.’ 


But although the house was new and raw without, within it 
became under my father’s magic ministration a pavilion of charm. 
The objets d'art scattered through the rooms might not be costly, 
or even always rare, but they were the expression of a taste flawless 
within its modest range. And the same subtle sense had conse- 
crated their arrangement—the post of pictures, the company 
china and chairs should keep. It was as though elves had been 
the upholsterers, for unly fairy fingers could have ‘ enniched’ 
the Rhodian plates in the drawing-room as though they grew from 
the Morris patterns ; or sunk the shelf of tall Aldines quite naturally 
flush with the bordering wall; and burnished those frames of 
tortoise-shell so that the old-gold glowed through them still. 

‘Pray get a small frame,’ writes FitzGerald somewhere to a 

correspondent, ‘ concaving inwardly, which leads the eyes into the 
picture ; whereas a frame convexing outwardly leads the eye away 
from the picture.’ My father might almost have written this. 
For of such stuff were his concerns and the problems which he set 
himself—trivial, flimsy, no doubt, to a weary, money-mad world, 
but the solutions of which are ‘white moments’ in your true 
antiquary’s life. And whether it was a fiery pen-and-ink Vandyk 
head ; one of Holbein’s pencilled portraits ; some draped damsels 
by Stothard ; or inexplicable sketches by Blake ; one and all they 
looked forth from habitations which were evidently their homes, 
and hung on good terms with their neighbours. 
' A visitor could pass months, nay years, in the house and not 
exhaust its bewitching surprises. Some gloomy corner would 
turn out to be the deliberate repository of an illuminated page 
which found the sun of England garish after centuries of dim peace 
in a mediaeval missal. Or the door, which unsuspecting you had 
entered time and again, disclosed on careful scrutiny a Dutch 
gargoyle for knocker whose little legs of brass hung loose in dumb 
reproof over your neglect. Until veritably every cranny spoke 
of the same wizard touch. 
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Yet when all seemed finished there was no finality. How can 
there be where an artist shapes and turns his fancy! Walls might 
be fitly filled and corners too, but a further stage only had arisen. 
New pictures could perhaps no longer appear, but an existing one 
would suddenly disappear, leaving its discoloured ghost upon the 
wall to cry aloud its abduction. Not, however, for long. Mys- 
teriously, unawares, behold it back again! in its place, and the 
same picture, yet how different—bearing beneath it verses in that 
same clear caligraphy, commemorative of its charm, or in compen- 
sation for its defects. What dear, dainty verses they used to be, 
begun half humorously, finished half seriously, and breathing a 
perfume of melancholy very sweet. There was one engraving of a 
little girl in a cap, holding her dog (Tray) in her arms; and how 
I remember as a boy one morning stopping abruptly opposite it 
(sponge in hand on my way to the bath) at the unexpected sight 
of three stanzas—the growth of the night! They took my fancy 
then and they must have pleased others later, for I can see ‘ famous 
Mr. Elwin’ (over from Booton for the day) fasten hold of one of our 
visitors by’the buttonhole in a circle of friends, shut his eyes fast 


and sonorously declaim. . . . 


Love me, love my Tray, 
That is what these lips would say 
Did the lips but know the way ! 


Praise my curls or eyes, mayhap, 
My scarf, or, if you will, my cap; 
But take my darling on your lap. 
Tray commands and Tray obeys, 


Each of us the other sways, 
Tray is mine, and I am Tray’s. 


There were cabinets too, inlaid, with glass lids and upon legs, 
and into these the connoisseur-collector tucked away his tinier 
treasures, the flotsam and jetsam of many a prowl among the 
old shops of old cities—coins, pipes, cases for snuff, time-stricken 
time-pieces, vinaigrettes, patch-boxes, amber. How he affected 
amber !—mainly perhaps the thought that here lay the solid sap 
of pines which flourished ‘soon after the winds were made.’ And 
to see entombed therein flies, which had their day in the sun just 


as long ago ! 
There were once, I recollect, long and aaeiile searchings of 
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heart over certain of these flies which swarmed within a recent 
purchase of amber. Single insects, my father argued, might 
naturally have got buried there, but it was impossible (shaking his 
head) for gnats, houseflies and beetles simultaneously to find 
sepulture in the same coffin of sap. And he held the piece up 
to the light curiously, and then applied what he declared to be 
a conclusive test. He rubbed the surface of the amber briskly 
against his trouser-leg, and swiftly applied it (still warm) to the 
hairs our young hands eagerly supplied. But no hair stirred at 
the summons. : 

‘Swindled again,’ he sighed dejectedly. And then he settled 
himself to tell confidingly of a certain china owl of famed prestige 
which he had bought and posted high in the dining-room, He had 
seen it in a shop window in Norwich. He entered the shop and the 
dealer had rehearsed the owl’s lineage, lovingly and long. No 
such specimen it seems had been seen in Norwich for a generation, 
er could be seen again for thirty years. As evidence of authentic 
age the fellow pointed to the poor beak, visibly chipped, and the 
knuckles of the claws alas ! without enamel and worn. .Down goes 
£4 on the counter and off packs my father with his owl, which 
henceforth watches us out of hollow eyes at our meals. 

Eight months later he chanced again to be in Norwich, chanced 
to look in at this very shop, and oh! the shame of it! There upon 
a shelf sat perched an identical bird—identical not alone as to 
porcelain, plumage and design, but down even to time’s ravages 
upon knuckles and beak. That is why, he explained, the owl 
dominated the dining-room no longer, but shared the dusk of the 
Dutch cabinet with certain highly populated pieces of amber. 

In the heart of this cabinet stood a stout daffodil-coloured jar, 
across the bulging body of which my father had pasted the following 
exact biography: © 


‘This two-handled wine-jar was once the property of William 
Shakespeare. It was given to him by Queen Elizabeth—“ for to 
keep thy sackke in, Wil.” It has come down to me through Anne 
Hathaway, Richard Burbage, Nicholas Rowe, Horace Walpole, 
Edmund Malone, Alexander Dyce, and John L. Toole.’ 


The jar was indeed Elizabethan, but alas! its origins were 
wrapped in shades of night ; and the inscription by my father was 
nothing but a calculated, scholarly fake. There are, of course, 
no extant possessions of Shakespeare’s, and the value of any vessel 
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so descended would be as enormous as its fame would naturally be 
boundless. To my father, therefore, the imposition would seem 
legitimate because innocent, for no one in reason could be taken in. 
So when friends stayed and were ‘sbown round,’ in due course out 
came the jar for exhibition ore rotundo by its author. General (Sir 
Edward) Hamley had roared out incredulity ere my father was half- 
way through ; while Tennyson watched him during the recital with 
a sly eye, and then shook the room with Homeric laughter. But 
once ... oh! once! harmless jest well-nigh deepened into tragedy. 
My father was acting the light-hearted cicerone to Hamilton Aidé, 
and this cultured savant had taken earnest hold of the vase while 
its genealogy was being ground out. The seventeenth century had 
been overcome, Walpole had succeeded to Rowe ; Malone was being 
deftly dispatched ; and then, as the story unwound, my father 
became aware of a glassiness of eye, and tensity of interest on the 
part of his victim which boded (oh ! horrible thought !) belief in the 
jar! Faith could not be thus enthroned in a friend only to be 
shattered shamelessly forthwith. So my father must delicately 
dwell upon the ease with which he had taken in the best experts, 
and his regret at being certain of not succeeding on this occasion. 

In these latter days Frederick Locker’s life passed for the most 
part within doors, and beyond a few peaceful excursions he moved 
little abroad, avoided visits, and shunned mankind in the bulk. 

‘I only go into company comfortably,’ he used to say with a 
smile, ‘if I know I can slip away when | want,’ and garden parties, 
excellently planned by my mother, only evoked counter-plans for 
evasion, no less admirably prepared ty him. Duty might indeed 
induce Fim to put in a desultory appearance at one of these, but 
we should soon see his slim figure hovering on the outskirts biding 
its opportunity to steal away. 

‘Hasn’t the party been nice?’ I once asked him on such an 
occasion. 

‘Nice,’ he rejoined, in a sort of mock-sententious way he had, 
‘is not a descriptive word. It conveys noimpression. “ Pleasant ” 
you should ask.’ 

“Well! has it been “pleasant” ?’ I pleaded. 

He said nothing for a moment, but looked away through his 
eyeglass. Then be let it drop, and turning back, very deliberately 
he whispered to me: 

‘Don’t teil your mother, little dog. But it was like swimming 
in glue.’ 
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He would preface these whimsical sallies by patting me on the 
head, and calling me ‘little dog,’ a nickname which looks foolish 
perhaps in chilly print, but which echoes in a son’s memory with a 
very consoling, lulling sound. Indeed, no father could have been 
more affectionate or slower to wrath. I can only recollect two 
occasions of actual anger. 

One was this. As a family we travelled down yearly to Cromer, 
en masse, a welter of trunks, luncheon baskets, pails and nurses, 
and to avoid overflow a saloon would be attached to the train 
wherein we might bivouac undisturbed. I have since thought of 
the pain four byisterous children must have caused a sensitive poet 
on these routs: and for peace (comparative in any case) he would 
establish each of us at a window and promise sixpence to the one 
who first saw Cromer’s lighthouse heave into view. On this occasion 
I had returned from school the inflated proprietor of a pea-shooter, 
unique of its kind, seeing that Mr. Gatling (or Maxim) had just 
invented a rifle for the automatic discharge of bullets, of which 
my weapon was the toy counterpart. Twelve dried peas could be 
pressed down into the magazine and shot forth in as many seconds ; 
and gripping my loaded repeater purposefuily in my pocket, I took 
my stand at the open window allocated to me by my father, over- 
looking the departure platform. There was a tightening in the 
speed of hurrying steps, a crescendo of the station hubbub and 
bustle which angured the train’s early exit, and it only wanted a 
shrill blast from the guard to start the train. And then I noticed 
not twenty yards from me a man, deep in talk with a friend ; a man 
otherwise in no way noteworthy, but whose profile was towards 
me, and whose expanse of cheek invited artillery practice as no 
target, living or dead, I had ever known. Let the whistle but 
sound, and ere the train be got enough under weigh to sbake my 
aim, every pea would have taken wings on its errand of mischief. 
Oh! the emotions of that wait. The platfoim stir had reached 
its height, distraught passengers shouted and shoved, and then, 
clear as a clarion above the confusion, there shrilled forth the 
guard’s whistle. I levelled my pistol and let go. The first shot 
went wide, but the second caught its fleshy objective full, a beauti- 
ful bullseye, and the man’s cheek flew blazing red in a second. 
But the train! Oh! hideous chance! The train remained—stiff 
and frozen to the rails, and there was an inflamed maniac with 
his hand up to his face buffeting a path through the passengers 
to my window. With the velocity of one of my own bullets I 
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withdrew for refuge to the one safe spot in a corridor train, only, 
however, to be dragged forth by my father in order to face a monster 
with parti-coloured cheeks, to whom I must apologise, and befure 
whom my father chastised me severely. 

The other cccasion embalms a no less graceless escapade. The 
property at Cromer consisted of ten acres, flanked by a hedge, 
parallel to which ran a sunken lane called the Loke, which of old 
served smugglers from the coast, but which had long since been 
given over to the more pacific pursuits of love. A door opened 
into this lane at the bottom of our fields. One evening my father 
took me for a Sunday stroll along our side of the hedge, and as 
we mounted the steep brow I heard hob-nailed heels stumbling 
down the uneven floor of the Loke. The impulse was sudden and 
not to be withstood. I must let my father get well up the hill, lag 
myself bodefully behind, and as the steps reached me, fling over a 
stone—then rush and rejoin my father. I stooped and selected 
a smooth flint. The steps seemed to hesitate a moment 
over some obstruction, but lurched on, gathering impetus, were 
now nearer, nearer, until I judged they must be opposite where I 
stood. Over IT popped my pebble, and I can hear the horrible 
abrupt halt of the pedestrian as I raced back to my parent. I got 
to him, and as I did so the hinges of the door in the hedye clanked 
aloud and a ferocious voice reached us clamouring for justice. I 
dared not look back, but my father put up his eveglass, and taking 
my hand, very slowly descended to the door. There stood planted 
an imunense navvy, hands outspread ; and in the soiled palm of one 
there nestled the broken stem of a clay pipe. 

‘ And sce here,’ he bawled, drawing us into the lane, and pointing 
to a little darkened pipe-bowl on the ground, and some scattered 
tobacco from which a thin wisp of surprisingly blue smoke curled 
into the air. ‘Might have took a tooth with it,’ he mumbled, 
feeling his jaw, for indeed the stone had struck the pipe in his mouth. 

My father was anxiously apologetic and hastily unloaded a 
shilling upon the man, who beamed goodwill all ina moment. Then 
he turned back to me so genuinely chagrined that for long years 
I did not forgive myself. 

But my father played the friend more gladly than the monitor. 
He had intuitive sympathy to a degree unusual in a man, a kind 
of feminine flair for little miseries and dejection, which allowed him 
(old and tired as he was) to step into our young shoes and bearts. 
He detected in others as by magic that sensation of being marooned 
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which overcomes shy people in drawing-rooms; and he knew in- 
stinctively if anyone ‘ felt out of it’ where he was. 

Let me give an instance. 

My brother Godfrey, five years my senior, would be furnished 
with a tutor for the holidays. Not, it is true, with the same one 
each vacation. For these wardens of guileful adolescence seldom 
reappeared after one experiment. Looking back, there seems 
always to have oeen a fresh instructor arriving or departing. Why ! 
once when Tennyson turned up on a visit, I, a little boy of five, had 
been borne down to sit opposite him at luncheon, and seeing only 
a great head bowed over its plate, I had demanded, pointing, 
“Is that Godfrey’s new tooter ?’ 

Dynasty succeeded dynasty of these hapless pedagogues as by 
a law of nature, until there appeared one Stein, a German. He 
was squat, pursy and officious, and when he walked he would 
drive his fat little feet forward like an automaton. His face was 
the colour of brick and stern in repose, but it would break grossly 
into a grin under the least provocation. While out of doors he 
wore a yachting cap with a huge peak from under which he barked 
out exclamations as if on parade. One of his legs limped and a 
couple of scars, pale and muddy, were slashed across his cheek-bone. 
These (balafres he called them) and the game leg were wounds, 
so he said, got in the 1870 war; and my boyish hero-worship 
towered over his descriptions of the fighting. I must go off hot 
from their recital and tell my father what a mighty man this was. 
And he, putting down his book very quiet, amused, not to say 
softly sardonic, would hear me out, and then blow away the rainbow 
of my romance by hinting that to him the scars looked like 
scratches from a cat, while as for the limp, it was just the sort 
he had known people get who stepped into rat traps unawares. 

Well! Stein was of the company which gathered every evening 
round the dinner teble, and it was my ten-year-old privilege to 
steal down, as the grown-ups scttled themselves, and bid good-night 
before ‘setting bedwards.’ I used to do the grand tour of the 
table, giving relations and old friends a kiss, and then off upstairs. 
So often had I gone through this performance that it had ceased 
to be always conscious ; and one evening (as in a dream) I trotted 
round saluting mother, sister, father, governess, and then oh! 
horror! my little lips met something bristly, and I leapt back 
scarlet at my mistake. I had kissed the new tutor! Could any 
act be more outrageous! Where, oh! where was the oubliette 
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which would get me forgotten. Let me at any rate escape before 
my shame became public. But no! Herr Stein would not forgo 
| the credit of making his English employers laugh. He jerked back 
his bullet head, smote upon his stomach, and shouted with delight. 

‘Do you know what he’s done?’ he cried. ‘Did you see? 
He’s kissed—me, me !’ and the room roared. 

Only my father did not laugh. He had noticed my mistake ; 
he had (I knew) meant to pretend he had not seen, and when Stein 
gathered himself to proclaim it, I saw my father start forward 
to stop him. Now—it was too late. Yet his level voice cut 
athwart the merriment. 

‘No! it’s a very natural thing to do and not to be laughed at. 
I’ve done it myself. We might all doit. Very natural indeed.’ 

And then, overcoming himself to make me comfortable and 
to shift the burden of the limelight, he turns to Herr Stein and 
starts rallying him upon his astonishment. 

‘ Has no one then given you a kiss, Herr Stein, since you came 
to England ? ” he asks, setting the table tittering, and more banter 
yet, under cover of which I evaporate. 

I have recorded how my father’s ‘ virtuoso whim,’ like some 
old-world lacquer, overlay the decorative discipline of the house. 
Follow me now into his study, and alas! that here, as throughout, 
my recollections must all date before I was fourteen. I can give 
only childish impressions which cover essentially externals. Yet 
they are none the less exact for being early, and indeed, no grown 
man quite keeps the Argus eyes of youth. I can see my father 
before me, stooping over a book, as I write ; I can hear him cough ; 
and if I shut my eyes I can conjure up the ordered disorder of his 
study—yes, the litter of the table and each picture round the 
room. Engravings of relations and poet-friends—Andrew Lang 
and Austin Dobson—and over the mantelpiece a photograph of 
Tom Sayers looking sad with his broken nose. Beside the fire- 
place hung implements of carpentry and the garden, special saws 
for ivy and long-handled clippers for distant boughs; and on 4 
shelf the famous lidless box for string, nails and odds and ends— 
the wood of it (so it seems in recollection) all ‘ knots’ out of which 
the sap had oozed and dried in drops. And in the grate his glue- 
pot—for the ‘mending’ he adored. Here, as he knelt devoutly 
at the fire, cherished volumes which had parted company with 
their bindings were lovingly united with a few deft strokes of the 
brush ; and here the china plates which had mysteriously ‘come 
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away in the housemaid’s hands’ were got together again ‘so as 
you couldn’t see the joins, no! not if you looked.’ 

But step closer and consider the desk, that factory (for all 
stages) of the lyric labels, which were pasted into books, on to 
pictures, and at the back of china plates. Its top of wood framed 
a centre of green leather which curled up at the corners, and was 
mottled over with ink drops of every antiquity and hue. Four 
ink bottles in a row—black, blue, red and green—stood guilty of 
this discolouration. With them a little box of dried paints, a flat 
ivory paper-knife with a pen-knife (always open) in the handle, 
a swart round ruler, seals, scissors, wax, quills; a rigid, shiny, 
jelly-like piece of india-rubber; a bottle of gum; and sundry 
flat leaden paper-weights of sizes suited to the varying volume of 
inspiration, and the length therefore of label they must lie upon— 
these divided the duties of collaboration. Not one of them but 
stood ready to join in at the just moment and touch the project to 
perfection. Usually they fought singly or at most in platoons. 
But upon one grand enterprise they did battle in solid allied array. 
This was my father’s magnum opus—a volume of pensive reminis- 
cences which occupied the twilight leisure of his life, and which 
appeared after his death. 

Here in the hothouse of this study this work took being and 
shape, until seven years before his death, he had the first rough 
draft (very privately) printed, for no eyes but his own short-sighted 
ones to peer into. There were two copies only. The fate of one 
of these I do not know, but the other was clad in a light buckram 
suit and inhabited the bottom left-hand drawer of the knee- 
hole desk. He would settle himself in his chair, and such was 
his long devoted practice that he could whisk this volume with 
dexterous single stroke forth on to the table without so much as 
turning round. 

Darling buckram book! How contentedly, with what trustful 
intimacy you lodged in your author’s hands. None of the Rowfant 
books (famed folios though they were, the lordly harvest of a life- 
long quest) lay quite so lovingly in his grasp as you. You were the 
Benjamin of books to him. Ofttimes you would lie open, a printed 
portent to our tender gaze, unlike anything in type we had ever 
seen. Lines underscored and raddled your ordered wording ; 
strips of minute manuscript in ink were stuck over paragraphs 
in substitution ; coloured dots like meteors studded the firmament 
of your margins; and inverted commas, asterisks, numerals and 
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crosses signalled from every quarter of the text their re 
teleyraphy. 

For my father used to pick you up in his desultory fashion re 
read any passage that opened—perhaps for the hundredth occasion. 
Some hitherto hidden crudity starts forth nakedly for the first 
time, and down you will be gently laid, while in silent stress he 
revolves revision. This accomplished, forth will fly the scissors to 
pare off such a slip of foolscap as will exactly overlay the doomed 
passage, and upon this the new gospel is most methodically writ 
out. Then for the gum to knit it in tight wedlock to its context, 
and there is the page whole again. Yet stay! There is a rawness 
about this grafting noticeable alas! only when the passage is 
read over entire and to be modified best by a change of just two 
lines in the centre. Thus, at least, it seems. So over them in 
turn shall be pasted a ticket of further—but not final !—amend- 
ment. 

The page runs smooth now and tidy, but—will the omens be 
read aright ? Will the printer and his devil follow that fully- 
fledged arrow all the way to light and understanding? Certainly 
it were safer to set up a warning--some positive post-scriptum in 
scarlet for beacon. So the paint-box is enlisted, my father dips 
a brush alternately into red, yellow and blue, and with pin-points 
of these colours sct against the varied strata of correction he can 
lead the weary eye of compositorship down to footnotes simple and 
sun-clear. 

Once my mother (I clinging to her skirts) broke in upon his 
devotions for some practical communications regarding the 
day’s ‘account and economy.’ He was seated at the desk with 
the book open before him, a ruler and pencil in his hands, and 
behind his ears such a bristle of quill pens as startled us both. 
She had gone up to him intent upon the business, but the sight of 
this plumage seemed to chasten her confident approach. 

‘The guests will be here at any moment,’ she explained, slowly 
plucking him of his feathers—one by one, ‘so please be ready for 
luncheon at a quarter to one o’clock sharp.’ He leant back while 
she gently re-made his tie and started smoothing out the disarranged 
silver hair. Then an exclamation escaped her. 

‘Oh! Fred, dear, what have you done? Why! you've gone 
and wiped the red ink on your hair.’ 

So she led him to a chair facing the light of the window, and 
with decisive scissor-strokes she snipped off locks a mottled pink 
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” in colour which I must take to the fireplace, fling in, and watch 
frizzle away and vanish up the chimney. 

There is a stealthy smile stealing over my father’s face the 
while, and presently he turns to me. 

‘If I were Shakespeare,’ he says, ‘your mother would not 
treat my poor head so. Not a hair should fall to the ground 
uncared for then. But being only a minor poet she goes round 
me with the clippers as if I was a hedge. This is the Rape of many 


Locks.’ 


My grandmother died when I was about nine years old, and my 
mother at once came into possession of Rowfant (Sussex) whither 
we all now migrated. 

It would be difficult to discover a spot more suited to enshrine 
a poet and his books than this enchanted manor house, with the 
pointed old-world gables, the ‘Horsham tiling’ mortared with 
moss, and grey stone walls which masons built up when Elizabeth 
was Queen. A brook ran past an avenue of lordly limes and wound 
out through tidy lawns to a succession of spinneys and ponds; 
and on every hand deep, soundless Sussex woods of oak lapped 
the old home round in an isolation and peace not to be given again 
in words. Within the house there gaped fireplaces, high with the 
ash of a generation’s fires, and here upon massive iron dogs blazed 
bubbling logs whose imprisoned sunshine flickered over bare 
black beams in the ceiling and threw into shadowy relief the huge 
upright timbers of the house which no saw or plane had ever 
touched, seeing that they were hewn out by axe from English oak 
for vessels which went ashore—wrecked these 400 years in some 
Sussex storm. 

The name Rowfant in itself was old, appearing upon strange 
jaundiced parchments as ‘ Roefernis,’ a corruption it is said of 
‘Red Furnace,’ after the ironworks which smelted ore for the 
Admiralty in these parts ages gone. And indeed certain silver 
coins, ‘Rowfant tokens,’ lie now under glass cases, their life’s 
work over, which once passed nimbly from hand to hand as currency, 
paying Sussex workmen wages to dig here for metal. And a short 
distance from the house there is further evidence of the industry in 
a deep pond banked up, it seems, so as to drive a furnace hammer, 
while the water in the adjoining dikes still runs rusty in summer 
and trickles as if it were blood when the sunlight catches it in 
the lower reaches. This domain had long been known as the 
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‘Wilderness,’ and along its timber aisles, spongy with moss, my 
father wandered and pondered often. Here he built a huge 
cage for twelve eagle owls from Scandinavia ; and here he sought 
to found a rookery, mindful of far-off schoolday cawings. 

The house inside responded as no modern dwelling could to 
my father’s antiquarian fancy; and his rarest etchings, pictures 
and porcelain found old English panelling at their backs, and 
oaken rafters overhead, no mean milieu in which to air their 
charms, 

But the main problem remained. What of the books! Where 
could they be fitly lodged ? 

Now, when ‘ books’ are spoken of, let there be no misunder- 
standing. There is here not meant Mr. Mudie’s ‘latest,’ nor for 
that matter volumes in circulation at all. Indeed, things read or 
readable are in no wise in question. Far from being ‘current’ 
my father’s volumes had long since run their race; while as for 
readers, mercy on us! my father’s books were never read! Affront 
them not, poor cloistered innocents, with thought or intention so 
unballowed. Treasured tomes they were which he had gathered 
during fifty years’ paticnt pilgrimage of the dusty byeways of 
bookdom, not for any message they might enclose, still less for any 
congenital worth, but because for some magic reason they were 
rare. And no eye (God be thanked !) ever sullied their shy pages for 
the mere vulgar purpose of perusal. 

This collection did not exceed 2000 volumes, but critics of 
standing have spoken of it as the ‘ best private library of its size 
and sort in the world.’ + 

It had lain loosely in London for years until at length it found 
the old Sussex manor house and made that its home. But even 
here how could volumes be safely stored which individually were 
so precious? Shelves could be fashioned in the ancient walls, 
stout enough to defy damp and theft, but would they resist fire ? 


1Mr. Alfred Pollard, in the Observer of December 21, 1919, speaks thus of 
my father’s books :—‘ Mr. Locker was one of the first Englishmen to raise booker 
collecting to a fine art. He aimed at bringing together a representative collection 
of the best English imaginative literature, as far as possible in the first editions 
of each book, and by knowledge and good taste gave his gatherings a real artistic 
unity. Long before his catalogue was printed the bibliophiles of New York had 
found him ont and taken his cabinet of smal! books as a model, especially to an 
English-speaking collector. ... The class of books which Frederick Locker 
especially loved was old poetry and old plays (more especially those of Shakespeare 
and his fellows), and the masterpieces of the great novelists and essayists.’ 
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One too lively spark from those aang logs and the portliest folio 
might vanish in a night. 

“Bo there came into being a certain tiled, bricken, arched cell of 
a chamber, clammy when first built to the touch, and musty to 
smell: which ran—a little narrow nave—to a singie barred window 
at the end; and against the walls of which were soon ranged tall 
bookcases reaching to the roof, so that two people could barely 
stand abreast in the passage-way between. Which chamber grew 
to be the ‘ Strong Room,’ as all knew it; and here the silent wan- 
derers entered into their appointed rest, winning for theiselves 
the title ‘Rowfant Books.’ We children did not visit them, we 
did not often see them, but they were there all the same— 
‘Tae Rowrant Books,’ talismans of quite unearthly import. 
For they drew to them wise men fiom afar, the great and 
strange from mighty London—poets, statesmen, foreigners— 
who disappeared with our father into a mystery of mute 
worship within those hollow walls. And then above all else 
they drew to them him whom we loved, this father of ours, not 
always with others, but even alone they drew him, nay, mainly so, 
for he loved loneliness—at all huurs, under al] weathers, in every 
mood—wonderful books! It was as though little hands tugged 
at his heart from within that grim keep and he must obey. 

There was a long corridor overhead down which we would 
thunder on our way out of duvors, leaping some stairs in our 
career and plunging nuisily down a steep flight to the hall. But 
once there we fell silent, holding our breath to tiptoe noiselcssly 
along the little passage skirting the ‘Strong Room.’ Halfway duwn 
we should be sure to hear his cough and redouble our precautions 
until we were opposite the open door and could see that spare 
bending figure keeping ceaseless vigil over his books. 

‘Oliver,’ my father used to say to me, ‘run upstairs and get 
me the master key. I have left it on the mantelpiece of my room.’ 

It was a slim smooth insinuating piece of metal, endowed with 
functions manifold, for at its summons not only bookcase doors 
but the outer gates of the citadel would fly open. 

My father would be waiting at the foot of the stairs on my 
return, a little taper alight in his hand—not a candle, be it noted, 
for candles dropped grease even upon Shakespeare folios, but a 
taper, which lay coiled like a serpent within its receptacle, and 
could be pulled forth spirally as it consumed away. It needed 
no fumbling to find and free the lock, and setting the taper on the 
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floor, my father would put all his weight into swinging back the 
huge iron entrance door. There was a wire-netted grille to be 
opened next ; and then the dim vista of a tiny aisle narrowed out ; 
the atmosphere struck warmed and close ; and the silent company 
of books seemed to gather in the gloom and close in. He would set 
a light upon a plate hanging from the roof and then pull forth a 
candlestick of the oddest design. It was in the days when tallow 
ruled and when a candle placed upon a shelf might blacken or burn 
the shelf above. The problem of close illuminated study was 
therefore no academic one, and my father solved it by the con- 
struction of a candlestick with a thin flat metal tail which shot 
out at right angles to the candle—a good eight inches long. The 
end of this tail he would dexterously insert beneath volumes 
adjoining those he examined, and behold! a light which was far 
removed from incendiarism, yet a colleague in his work. 

Was there ever a library such as this ‘Strong Room’ sanctuary, 
or a poet and his books more devoutly immured? Dear quaint 
closet with thy monkish enchantments ; and dear peaceable parent 
of ours, Lord of this Library! I love to think of your innocent 
life, without a wounding wish, or a hurtful inclination, passed at 
Rowfant in hushed fellowship with such friends. I can see you 
now leaning foward and peering into those shadowy shelves ; 
your long, lean, loving fingers stretched out like sensitive antennae, 
to feel for a favourite quarto and pick him out. First you will 
gently push back the volume on each side so that the darling of 
your choice may be gripped clean and pulled forth unbruised, 
unshaken. And then, such is the art of long love, one hand only 
will go to the cradling of him almost unaided—the middle 
finger along the leather back, the first and third each underpropping | 
a cover, while thumb and little finger curl wondrously round to 
retain the appointed pages which are only just allowed to show. 
For you would never dream of holding a book open; you only 
held books ajar ; and have I not seen you wince as in pain when 
some vandal caught up an innocent and ‘ bent him back’ until his 
pack-thread soul cried aloud ? 

Even when my father was absent on one of his rare visits from 
home he left his heart in that little brick room. There is a letter 
to my mother, almost his last, in which he says this: ‘ When we 
arrive back at Rowfant to stay, I shall take every book out and 
wipe it,’ and figure to yourself the days of pious dusting. 

Critics may raise their eyebrows over the unimportance of such 
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engagements, and the more scholarly among them may even call 
to mind Lord Chesterfield’s advice to his son not to ‘ understand 
editions and title-pages too well. It always smells of pedantry 
and not always of learning.’ Yet my father was no pedant—less 
so indeed than the majority of men of letters. For a pedant is an 
egotist who esteems himself over-much, and this was never my father. 
He was incapable of thinking in terms of cost to other people, and 
all his life he guarded against riding his hobby-horse to the nuisance 
of fellow-wayfarers or against the rules of the road. Far from 
appraising himself too seriously he was rare in being able to take 
his stand soberly outside himself and to see himself as a spectator 
might. You could not—nobody did!—laugh at him. For was 
he not ready, long before you, with a twinkle in his eye to lament 
dryly the vanity of even book-loving wishes and to make merry 
over himself and his folio-friends, in a very disarming, worldly-wise 
manner for all that he was poet and antiquary? His was the 
‘subdued voice of good sense.’ 

Leigh Hunt says how natural he found it in Charles Lamb to give 
a kiss to an old folio as he once saw him give to Chapman’s Homer ; 
and natural it may have been. But you would never have sur- 
prised my father in such a salute; nor would you have induced 
in him a mood propitious to this nature of homage. He would 
have tilted his head back very urbanely, smiled his rueful-sweet 
smile, and then he would perhaps have dismissed the extravagance 
by confiding to you the conviction that his volumes were virgins 
and had never yet been kissed. 

My father’s only other pastime of note was chess; and his 
adversary in many contests was our favourite tutor, Herbert 
Stewart, to whom my father had given a volume of ‘ London Lyrics,’ 
with these lines scribbled in the fly-leaf : 


‘You used to bless 
Tho’ I beat at chess ; 
But I think you'll curse 
When you read my verse.’ 


A foe even more redoubtable, however, was the local Vicar, to whom 
my father often referred in letters to Herbert Stewart. 

‘I beat Hooper at chess last week, one game,’ he says, ‘ but he 
did not play up,’ and again in another letter: ‘Mr. Hooper is 
coming over this afternoon . . . lance in rest. I shall “ bite the 


dust.” ’ 
‘ Bite the dust,’ he undeniably did sometimes at the hands of 
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this chess champion of Sussex, and I recollect these engagements 
well. Mr. Hooper was clean-shaven and bull-necked and so stout 
that his collar seemed to be strangling him and forcing his eyes to 
bulge from his head. He was, moreover, asthmatic and breathless, 
and like sufferers similarly proportioned he not only shook the 
room when he laughed, but could not stop once he began. My 
father had full knowledge of these symptoms, and was furthermore 
aware how much they amused his children; and secretly he de- 
lighted in his almost devilish ability to make Mr. Hooper laugh, 
and so to exploit such formidable phenomena. 

He would sit himself forward in his chair opposite his black- 
coated antagonist, a little yellow table between them with neat 
squares inlaid upon it for a chess board, and in solemn stillness they 
would proceed to play. What seemed to us hours of rapt con- 
templation were succeeded by sudden moves on the part of the 
players—halting experimental ones by our father, whose forefinger 
loved to linger in doubt upon a piece, and surer and more deliberate 
advances by Mr. Hooper, whose fleshy fist could swallow up a 
pawn. Sooner or later there would come an interlude for rest, and 
back my father would sit in his chair, Mr. Hooper remaining on 
the edge of his from sheer inability to accommodate himself further 
back. My father’s eyebrows would give a familiar ominous lift, 
he would turn to make certain that we were still in the room, and 
then he would drop some playful pebble into the tranquil pool. 
Mr. Hooper would give a preliminary pant and start to heave gently ; 
and then, as these early oscillations seemed tending to subside, 
out my father would come with some supporting sally and Mr. 
Hooper would become a tremulous jelly again. The room would 
soon be aquake and the top of Mr. Hooper’s head quite red, but 
my father seemed oblivious to the measure of his success. He 
only waited for gaps in his victim’s gasps to be heard, and plied 
his fun until I have seen Mr. Hooper grasp his chair arms and 
subside—a wheezy welter. 

But there was another side to those contests of chess. When 
tea-time came the players would withdraw to another room, leaving 
the unfinished game to be continued later. And then my sister 
and I would creep back and examine the board. If one player 
seemed deficient in artillery we would generously equip him with 
& piece already captured and watch from behind a screen the 
confusion of both parties on returning to do battle, 


(To be-continued) 
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No ordinary birds are these, and cannot possibly be confounded 
with ‘their brethren on Change or at Paul’s, financial or eccle- 
siastical ; but whether belonging to the Law Courts or the Temple 
itself, are unmistakably Legal Pigeons and fully cognisant of the 
fact. With a little practice one can easily distinguish the two 
branches of the profession, and I fancy at times that I can differen- 
tiate between the strutting, bullying, domineering demeanour of 
the Criminal Court and the gentler manners fostered in Divorce. 
Certain it is that they either have all been lawyers in the past, 
or are destined to become so in some future metempsychosis. 
No birds otherwise could possibly be so dignified. 

Though the presence of ladies in the witness-box or elsewhere 
may have a tendency to soften the manners of the Divorce Court, 
this by no means always obtains. That stout bird over there, 
with the puffed and truculent aspect—if that’s not Serjeant Buzfuz 
I shall be surprised. One can almost see him, in his righteous 
indignation. glaring right through Mr. Pickwick, or reaching for 
the pocket-handkerchief tucked under his wing when his pathetic 
picture of Master Bardell and the neglected commoneys well-nigh 
unmans him. Even Sam Weller’s pleasantries in regard to the 
virtuous conduct of Messrs. Dodson and Fogg are powerless to 
ruffle for long the buckram arrogance of this overweening Buzfuz 
bird. Nothing short of the Recording Angel could do that, and 
even then. doubtless, the learned Serjeant would contend that 
there had been a mistake somewhere, that his conduct during the 
whole of his professional career had been unexceptionable and that, 
sorry as he was to have to mention it, the said Angel had, in fact, 
been badly instructed. Of a very different calibre is that bird 
you see slowly stalking down Middle Temple Lane. After all, 
there is a bullying good humour, born of port and continual success, 
pervading Buzfuz ; but this bird—well, the other pigeons, and even 
the fearless sparrows, avoid him, and he has the road to himself. 
Dingy black in colour and with baleful eyes, he was one of the old 
hanging judges in the days when hanging was a legalised form of 
pleasantry. ‘Stern to inflict, and stubborn to endure,’ he would 
have hanged his own mother if necessary, and many the poor 
wretch, footpad, highwayman, sheep-stealer, he has sent to his 
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account. Other days, other manners, and who are we to throw 
stones ? But small wonder that the birds avoid him. Again, 
there can be no real doubt about that wise-looking pigeon, wiser 
than mortal bird has a right to look, that is gravely pacing up and 
down in front of Goldsmith’s house. Blackstone, of course, devising 
new work—Celestial Commentaries on his terrestrial one—and 
wondering whether that ridiculous Irishman will be there to disturb 
him with his suppers and clamjamfry. On the whole, he hopes he 
will—the Commentator’s mind has broadened with the suns—very 
much hopes he will, in fact, for there is something entirely engaging 
about that impossible doctor, worth—yes, worth the missing of 
many evenings. But what is he fluttering behind the pillar-box 
for? Oh yes, I see! It’s to avoid the melancholy Williams bird, 
who has just come in from Fountain Court, and who is always 
complaining that his ‘ Real Property’ is not thought nearly so 
much of in Heaven as it is on Earth. " 

They regarded us with a good deal of suspicion at first, the 
pigeons, and it soon went the rounds that we were interlopers, 
not even distantly connected with the Law. There was no knowing 
what we might be in these disjointed times, so an experienced bird 
was at once entrusted with a watching brief. He spent his time on 
the roof of an adjacent house, or in the branches of a plane-tree 
opposite, from both of which situations he commanded a view of 
our sitting-room. Occasionally he would venture on the window- 
sill, especially at meal-times, and stand there blinking at us, but 
he was faithful to his trust, and resisted politely but firmly any 
attempt at bribery with bread-crumb. His report, however, was 
favourable, as I learnt long afterwards from a pigeon friend of 
mine who was present at the meeting on the roof of Middle Temple 
Hall. ‘These people,’ said he, ‘are a married couple and seem 
quiet enough. The husband goes out every morning and goes 
westwards, but what his business is I have not been able to find 
out. I followed him as far as Charing Cross one day, but had to 
beat it as I was set on by some of those ruffians who are always 
hanging about the steeple of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. The 
rooms have not been altered at all, and the Chancery Reports 
and Digests are left quite undisturbed. They feed well, and at 
regular intervals, and seem kindly disposed. I think we may 
venture to call on them.’ 

And call on us they did, cautiously at first, but with increasing 
boldness as they realised that pigeon pie was far from our thoughts. 
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We left the windows open, and they would stare in at us with such 
pertinacity that we felt as uncomfortable as animals at the Zoo 
on a Bank holiday. A saucerful of really tempting pieces was put 
on the floor just underneath, till presently, one of them, taking 
heart of grace, fluttered in. A young pigeon it was, quite new to 
the world, and full of the audacity of ignorance. I don’t think he 
was hungry, for he flung the food. from side to side with lordly 
extravagance, and though the tipping of the saucer when he stood 
on the edge of it, and the clatter, flustered him for a moment, he 
soon recovered his nerve and swaggered about that room, the envy 
and admiration of his beholders. Full of the curiosity of all young 
things, he gravely inspected the coal scuttle and the waste-paper 
basket, the Digests, Leading Cases and Chancery Reports. He 
was playing to the gallery obviously ; he walked towards us as if 
to take food from our very hands, and though he thought better 
of this, he stood, barely a yard away, ostentatiously preening 
himself. Pride, they say, goeth before a fall, and this poor little 
thing’s hour of triumph was brief. There was a fluttering at the 
window, an angry controversy, a whirring of wings, and our birds, 
some six in number, had betaken themselves to the plane-tree, 
driven away by the redoubtable hanging judge. There he stood, 
this his first visit, taking stock with a malicious eye. He glanced 
at the food, and then at the other pigeon, who was still uncon- 
cernedly preening himself; finally he turned his baleful gaze on us. 
Swift in decision, our measure was soon taken—weak-kneed 
philanthropists, with more bread than brains, he would have hanged 
us for a certainty a hundred years ago for being fools, creatures 
hardly less pernicious than forgers and footpads. But these are 
milder-mannered times, we might be useful to him; and without 
deigning us further thought, he hopped into the room, and before 
we could guess what he would be at, made a savage attack on the 
other pigeon. He pecked him in the neck to right and to left, 
he followed him to the window-sill and to the plane-tree, and when 
the poor little bewildered thing fluttered into the court, the other 
bird was after him and the attack renewed. Such a whirlwind of 
pecks, the younger one made little defence, and would, I think, 
have been seriously hurt had it not been for a chance passer-by who 
tapped his savage lordship’s head with a cane. But the damage 
was already done, its spirit was broken. It fluttered into Fountain 
Court to hide itself, and only once again did we see it on the window- 
sill, the timidest of all the birds, frightened of its very shadow. 
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And from that time forth the baleful influence of the hanging 
judge naturally affected our clients. However tempting the bread 
display might be, no bird ventured to approach if there were any 
chance of that formidable black creature being about. And 
generally he contrived to be somewhere in the neighbourhood, 
a favourite trick of his being to hide behind the parapet of an 
adjacent roof—just his head showing and his wicked eye peeping 
over—and, when he saw half a dozen birds collected, pounce upon 
them with a raucous screech and scatter them in all directions. 
Despite his deplorable character, I couldn’t help but admire him. 
He was a bird. Odds troubled him not. He would attack one, ora 
multiple thereof, with equal indifference. Single-beaked he would 
have engaged the whole of the Middle Temple, with the Inner thrown 
in if necessary. What he said went—in those days, at any rate— 
and oaly once did 1 see his supremacy disputed. It was Serjeant 
Buzfuz, glooming against the pillar-box, and keeping, as I noted, 
a wary eye to our flat. His expression had changed, the usual 
air of self-appreciative pomposity had quite gone, and one could 
see at a glance that he considered his dignity in danger of being 
seriously compromised. Hitherto, the relationship between the 
hanging judge and himself had been one of armed neutrality ; they 
respected each other’s talents, and though there was no love lost 
between them, there had, on the other hand, been no active quarrel. 
But things were altered by this late development; he (Buzfuz) 
had just as much right on that window-sill as any criminal lawyer 
of them all, and, failing to establish that right, his influence with 
the Junior Bar would be gone. Even as it was, more than one 
young mischievous pigeon had drawn his attention to what was 
going on, and he could no longer afford to blink his eyes to the 
fact. He fluttered up to reconnoitre, first on to the pillar-box, 
then into the plane-tree. His lordship was stalking up and down 
within five yards of him, unconscious, or apparently unconscious, 
of anything but his own musings. This was too much for Buzfuz, 
and without more ado he flew on to thesill. The other stopped, 
eyed him for a moment, and then, with a raucous shriek, made a 
tush. His were the whirlwind tactics and the contest was not 
long a-settling. Buzfuz, to do him justice, was no coward, and 
put up a spirited defence ; but gout and good living had done their 
work, he was no match for the redoubtable hanging judge, and 
was soon sent fluttering down into the court again, there to preen 
himself and gather his scattered wits. The last I saw of him was 
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stumping up Middle Temple Lane, ‘towards the offices of Messrs. 
Dodson and Fogg and the chances of an action of battery. 

But again, Pride goeth before a fall, and even his overbearing 
lordship could not carry it thus for ever. The sill was his, undis- 
puted master by right of conquest, but barren comfort after all, for 
little the food he had from us. The windows open, he would flutter 
in and take whatever he could lay his beak on; when they were 
shut, he would tap and tap to attract our attention and threaten 
us with many a ‘groo’ for our neglect. Never was such a domi- 
neering thing, and all to so little purpose, for our interests were 
elsewhere. It happened that the window of our kitchen faced in an 
opposite direction,and one day a pigeon quite new to us made the dis- 
covery that some very interesting operations took place there, on the 
table, especially in the morning. A fine young bird he was, grey, 
with black bands, and indescribable greens and amethysts sheening 
his neck. A dandy bird, and he knew it. A gentleman withal, not 
too exigent in the matter of food, but one that would wait patiently 
till it was given. Two or three days passed in which he had the 
window to himself, but then there fluttered up another bird, a wee, 
black, fluffy thing, with purple about the neck, and not at all 
handsome, as I thought. He gave.her a peck, just a little one, but 
she looked at him so reproachfully that it was not repeated. A 
clearer case of love at first sight never could be in the world, and 
from that time forward they were rarely apart. They would stand 
quite motionless for half an hour at a time, gazing at each other 
in unspeakable admiration. Occasionally they would touch each 
other’s beaks ; never was such egoism d@ deux; even food was a 
secondary consideration, and it was pleasant to see them, quarrelling 
almost, in their attempts to feed each other with the choicest 
morsels. Her admiration for him was indubitably justified ; his 
for her, on the contrary, rather surprised me. She was just a 
little, timid, fluffy, black thing, though I must confess the way 
she had of putting down her head so that he might preen the 
feathers on her neck was very engaging. He evidently thought 
so too, and the pretty courtship went on day after day. They 
quite established a lien on our kitchen window-sill; and any bird 
that thought to dispute it was quickly driven off, till, one fine 
morning, to my dismay, I saw the sinister figure of the hanging 
judge perched on a neighbouring chimney. It was early in the 
day, and our young grey bird, serenely unconscious of his danger, 
was busily ‘preening himself against the arrival of the loved one, 
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who always kept him waiting a little, out of sheer coquetry, as I 
think. But his lordship was measuring the distance, and with a 
fierce ‘groo’ made such a sudden onslaught that he well-nigh 
overwhelmed the other in the first fury of the attack. Peck, peck, 
they soon had their beaks interlocked, and his lordship found to 
his surprise that he was to have no easy victory. Our bird was 
young, with plenty of pluck, and had, moreover, right on his side, 
if that goes for anything in the pigeon world. To and fro they 
swayed, neither of them gaining much advantage till gradually 
the superior science of the redoubtable hanging judge began to 
tell. But here a diversion occurred, occasioned by the arrival of 
the little black thing who, realising in a flash that her mate was 
being attacked, flew at his lordship with such fury that he loosened 
his hold and was driven off the parapet. Surprised and exasperated, 
he renewed the assault, but they were quite ready for him, and 
time after time was he beaten away. Footing on that sill could 
he none, until, wearied with his exertions and more pecked about 
than ever he’d been in his life, he retired to his chimney, either to 
devise some new plan of action or, possibly, to reconsider his own 
conduct. 

‘Birds, my brethren,’ said St. Francis, ‘it is your duty greatly 
to praise and love your Creator. He has given you feathers for 
raiment, wings to fly, and filled all your wants. You have no need 
to sow or to reap, but He cares for you, directs you, protects you. 
He has made you the noblest of His creatures. He allows you to 
live in the pure air.’ » 

All birds, of course, have heard of St. Francis, and I think his 
lordship must have been pondering on this very passage, for I saw 
him again that same afternoon sitting in the plane-tree, but with 
a far softer look in his eyes. Perhaps he had been thinking of the 
gallant way that little one had behaved, and how infinitely more 
powerful love is than hate. Who knows ? 

Pigeons of the Temple, many the pleasant hour that you gave 
us with your ‘ ruffling, puffed content,’ your ridiculous ‘ groo-groos,’ 
your quarrellings, your love-makings !—And the remembrance of it 


all is very sweet. 
ARTHUR BREBNER. 





THE TILLOTSON BANQUET} 
I. 


Youne Spode was not a snob; he was too intelligent for that, 
too fundamentally decent. Not a snob; but all the same he 
could not help feeling very well pleased at the thought that he 
was dining, alone and intimately, with Lord Badgery. It was a 
definite event in his life, a step forward, he felt, towards that final 
success, social, material and literary, which he had come to London 
with the fixed intention of making. The conquest and capture of 
Badgery was an almost essential strategical move in the campaign. 

Edmund, forty-seventh Baron Badgery, was a lineal descendant 
of that Edmund, surnamed Le Blayreau, who landed on English 
soil in the train of William the Conqueror. Ennobled by William 
Rufus, the Badgerys had been one of the very few baronial families 
to survive the Wars of the Roses and all the other changes and 
chances of English history. They were a sensible and philopro- 
genitive race. No Badgery had ever fought in any war, no Badgery 
had ever engaged in any kind of politics. They had been content 
to live and quietly to propagate their species in a huge machicolated 
Norman castle, surrounded by a triple moat, only sallying forth to 
cultivate their property and to collect theirrents. In the eighteenth 
century, when life had become relatively secure, the Badgerys 
began to venture forth into civilised society. From boorish squires 
they blossomed into grands seigneurs, patrons of the arts, virtuosi. 
Their property was large, .they were rich ; and with the growth of 
industrialism their riches also grew. Villages on their estate 
turned into manufacturing towns, unsuspected coal was discovered 
beneath the surface of their barren moorlands. By the middle 
of the nineteenth century the Badgerys were among the richest 
of English noble families. The forty-seventh baron disposed of an 
income of at least two hundred thousand pounds a year. Following 
the great Badgery tradition, he had refused to have anything to do 
with politics or war. He occupied himself by collecting pictures ; 
he took an interest in theatrical productions ; he was the friend and 
patron of men of letters, of painters and musicians. A personage, 
in a word, of considerable consequence in that particular world 
in which young Spode had elected to make his success. 

1 Copyright in U.S.A., 1920, by Aldous Huxley. 
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Spode had only recently left the university. Simon Gollamy, 
the editor of the World’s Review (the ‘ Best of all possible Worlds ’), 
had got to know him—he was always on the lookout for youthful 
talent—had seen possibilities in the young man, and appointed 
him art critic of his paper. Gollamy liked to have young and teach- 
able people about him. The possession of disciples flattered his 
vanity, and he found it easier, moreover, to run his paper with 
docile collaborators than with men grown obstinate and case- 
hardened with age. Spode had not done badly at his new job. 
At any rate his articles had been intelligent enough to arouse the 
interest of Lord Badgery. It was, ultimately, to them that he 
owed the honour of sitting to-night in the dining-room of Badgery 
House. 

Fortified by several varieties of wine and a glass of aged brandy, 
Spode felt more confident and at ease than he had done the whole 
evening. Badgery was rather a disquieting host. He had a 
disquieting habit of changing the subject of any conversation 
that had lasted for more than two minutes. Spode had found it, 
for example, particularly mortifying when his host, cutting across 
what was, he prided himself, a particularly subtle and illuminating 
disquisition on baroque art, had turned a wandering eye about the 
room and asked him abruptly whether he liked parrots. He had 
flushed and glanced suspiciously towards him, fancying that the 
man was trying to be offensive. But no; Badgery’s white, fleshy, 
Hanoverian face wore an expression of perfect good faith. There 
was no malice in his small greenish eyes. He evidently did genuinely 
want to know if Spode liked parrots. The young man swallowed 
his irritation and replied that he did. Badgery then told a good 
story about parrots. Spode was on the point of capping it with a 
better story, when his host began to talk about Beethoven. And 
so the game went on. Spode cut his conversation to suit his host’s 
requirements. In the course of ten minutes he had made a more 
or less witty epigram on Benvenuto Cellini, Queen Victoria, sport, 
God, Stephen Phillips and Moorish architecture. Lord Badgery 
thought him the most charming young man, and so intelligent. 

‘If you’ve quite finished your coffee,’ he said, rising to his feet 
as he spoke, ‘ we'll go and look at the pictures.’ 

Spode jumped up with alacrity, and only then realised that he 
had drunk just ever so little too much. He would have to be 
careful, talk deliberately, plant his feet consciously, one after the 
other. 
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‘This house is quite cluttered up with pictures,’ Lord Badgery 
complained. ‘I had a whole wagon-load taken away to the country 
last week ; but there are still far too many. My ancestors would 
have their portraits painted by Romney. Such a shocking artist, 
don’t you think ? Why cculdn’t they have chosen Gainsborough, 
or even Reynolds? I’ve had all the Romneys hung in the servants’ 
hall now. It’s such a comfort to know that one can never possibly 
see them again. I suppose you know all about the ancient Hittites?’ 

‘Well . . .” the young man replied with befitting modesty. 

‘Look at that then.’ He indicated a large stone head which 
stood in a case near the dining-room door. ‘It’s not Greek, or 
Egyptian, or Persian or anything else ; so if it isn’t ancient Hittite, 
I don’t know what it is. And that reminds me of that story about 
Lord George Sanger, the Circus King . . .’ and without giving 
Spode time to examine the Hittite relic he led the way up the huge 
staircase, pausing every now and then in his anecdote to point out 
some new object of curiosity or beauty. 

“I suppose you know Deburau’s pantomimes ?’ Spode rapped 
out as soon as the story was over. He was in an itch to let out 
his information about Deburau. Badgery had given him a perfect 
opening with his ridiculous Sanger. ‘ What a perfect man, isn’t 
he? Heusedto...’ 

‘This is my main gallery,’ said Lord Badgery, throwing open 
one leaf of a tall folding door. ‘I must apologise for it. It looks 
like a roller-skating rink.’ He fumbled with the electric switches 
and there was suddenly light, light that revealed an enormous 
gallery, duly receding into distance according to all the laws of 
perspective. ‘I dare say you’ve heard of my poor father,’ Lord 
Badgery continued. ‘A little insane, you know ; sort of mechanical 
genius with a screw loose. He used to have a toy railway in this 
room. No end of fun he had, crawling about the floor after his 
trains. And all the pictures were stacked in the cellars. I can’t 
tell you what they were like when I found them: mushrooms 
growing out of the Botticellis. Now I’m rather proud of this 
Poussin ; he painted it for Scarron.’ 

* Exquisite ! ’ Spode exclaimed, making with his hand a gesture 
as though he were modelling a pure form in the air. ‘ How splen- 
did the onrush of those trees and leaning figures is! And the way 
they’re caught up, as it were, and stemmed by that single god- 
like form opposing them with his contrary movement! And the 
draperies. . . .’ 
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But Lord Badgery had moved on, and was standing in front of 
a little fifteenth-century Virgin of carved wood. 

‘School of Rheims,’ he explained. 

They ‘ did ’ the gallery at high speed. Badgery never permitted 
his guest to halt for more than forty seconds before any work of art. 
Spode would have liked to spend a few moments of recollection and 
tranquillity in front of some of these lovely things. But it was 
not permitted. 

The gallery done, they passed into a little room leading out of 
it. At the sight of what the lights revealed Spode gasped. 

‘It’s like something out of Balzac,’ he exclaimed. ‘Un de ces 
salons dorés ot se déploie un luxe insolent. You know.’ 

‘My nineteenth-century chamber,’ Badgery explained. ‘The 
best thing of its kind, I flatter myself, outside the State Apartments 
at Windsor.’ 

Spode tiptoed round the room, peering with astonishment at all 
the objects in glass, in gilded bronze, in china, in feathers, in em- 
broidered and painted silk, in beads, in wax, objects of the most 
fantastic shapes and colours, all the queer products of a decadent 
tradition, with which the room was crowded. There were paintings 
on the walls—a Martin, a Wilkie, an early Landseer, several Ettys, 
a big Haydon, a slight pretty water-colour of a girl by Wainewright, 
the pupil of Blake and arsenic poisoner, and a score of others. But 
the picture which arrested Spode’s attention was a medium-sized 
canvas representing Troilus riding into Troy among the flowers and 
plaudits of an admiring crowd, and oblivious (you could see from 
his expression) of everything but the eyes of Cressida, who looked 
down at him from a window, with Pandarus smiling over her 
shoulder. ; 

‘ What an absurd and enchanting picture ! ’ Spode exclaimed. 

‘ Ah, you’ve spotted my Troilus.’ Lord Badgery was pleased. 

‘ What bright harmonious colours! Like Etty’s, only stronger, 
not so obviously pretty. And there’s an energy about it that 
reminds one of Haydon. Only Haydon could never have done 
anything so impeccable in taste. Who is it by?’ Spode turned 
to his host inquiringly. 

‘ You were right in detecting Haydon,’ Lord Badgery answered. 
‘It’s by his pupil, Tillotson. I wish I could get hold of more 
of his work. But nobody seems to know anything about him. 
And he seems to have done so little.’ 

This time it was the younger man who interrupted. 
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‘Tillotson, Tillotson . ..?’ He put his hand to his forehead. 
A frown incongruously distorted his round, floridly curved face, 
‘No ... yes, I have it.’ He looked up triumphantly with serene 
and childish brows. ‘ Tillotson, Walter Tillotson—the man’s still 
alive.’ 

Badgery smiled. ‘This picture was painted in 1846, you 
know.’ 

‘Well, that’s all right. Say he was born in 1820, painted his 
masterpiece when he was twenty-six, and it’s 1913 now; that’s 
to say he’s only ninety-three. Not as old as Titian yet.’ 

‘But he’s not been heard of since 1860,’ Lord Badgery 
protested. 

‘Precisely. Your mention of his name reminded me of the 
discovery I made the other day when I was looking through the 
obituary notices in the archives of the World’s Review. (One has 
to bring them up to date every year or so for fear of being caught 
napping if one of these old birds chooses to shuffle off suddenly.) 
Well there, among them—I remember my astonishment at the 
time—there I found Walter Tillotson’s biography. Pretty full 
to 1860, and then a blank, except for a pencil note in the 
early nineteen hundreds to the effect that he had returned 
from the East. The obituary has never been used or added to. 
I draw the obvious conclusion: the old chap isn’t dead yet. 
He’s just been overlooked somehow.’ 

‘But this is extraordinary,’ Lord Badgery exclaimed. ‘ You 
must find him, Spode, you must find him. [ll commission him 
to paint frescoes round this room. It’s just what I’ve always 
vainly longed for—a real nineteenth-century artist to decorate 
this place for me. Oh, we must find him at once, at once.’ 

Lord Badgery strode up and down in a state of great excitement. 

‘I can see how this room could be made quite perfect,’ he went 
on. ‘ We'd clear away all these cases and have the whole of that 
wall filled by a heroic fresco of Hector and Andromache, or “ Dis- 
training for Rent,” or Fanny Kemble as Belvidera in “ Venice 
Preserved ”—anything like that, provided it’s in the grand manner 
of the ’thirties and “forties. And here I’d have a landscape with 
lovely receding perspectives, or else something architectural and 
grand in the style of Belshazzar’s feast. Then we'll have this 
Adams fireplace taken down and replaced by something Mauro- 
Gothic. And on these walls I'll have mirrors, or no! let me 


see . 
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He sank into meditative silence, from which he finally roused 
himself to shout— 

‘The old man, the old man! Spode, we must find this astonish- 
ing old creature. And don’t breathe a word to anybody. Tillotson 
shall be our secret. Oh, it’s too perfect, it’s incredible! Think 
of the frescoes.’ 

Lord Badgery’s face had become positively animated. He had 
talked of a single subject for nearly a quarter of an hour. 


Il. 


Three weeks later Lord Badgery was aroused from his usual 
after-luncheon somnolence by the arrival of a telegram. The 
message was a short one. ‘Found. Spode.’ A look of pleasure 
and intelligence made human Lord Badgery’s clayey face of surfeit. 
‘No answer,’ he said. The footman padded away on noiseless 
feet. 

Lord Badgery closed his eyes and began to contemplate. Found ! 
What a room he would have! There would be nothing like it in 
the world. The frescoes, the fireplace, the mirrors, the ceiling. . . . 
And a small, shrivelled old man clambering about the scaffolding, 
agile and quick like one of those whiskered little monkeys at the 
Zoo, painting away, painting away. . . . Fanny Kemble as Belvi- 
dera, Hector and Andromache, or why not the Duke of Clarence in 
the Butt, the Duke of Malmsey, the Butt of Clarence. . . . Lord 
Badgery was asleep. 

Spode did not lag long behind his telegram. He was at Badgery 
House by six o’clock. His lordship was in the nineteenth-century 
chamber, engaged in clearing away with his own hands the bric-a- 
brac. Spode found him looking hot and out of breath. 

‘ Ah, there you are,’ said Lord Badgery. ‘ You see me already 
preparing for the great man’s coming. Now you must tell me all 
about him.’ 

‘He’s older even than I thought, said Spode. ‘He’s ninety- 
seven this year. Born in 1816. Incredible, isn’t it! There, I’m 
beginning at the wrong end.’ 

‘ Begin where you like,’ said Badgery genially. 

‘I won’t tell you all the incidents of the hunt. You’ve no idea 
what a job I had to run him to earth. It was like a Sherlock 
Holmes story, immensely elaborate, too elaborate. I shall write 
a book about it some day. At any rate, I found him at last.’ 
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‘ Where ?’ 

‘In a sort of respectable slum in Holloway, older and poorer 
and lonelier than you could have believed possible. I found out 
how it was he came to be forgotten, how he came to drop out of life 
in the way he did. He took it into his head, somewhere about the 
*sixties, to go to Palestine to get local colour for his religious pictures 
—scape-goats and things, you know. Well, he went to Jerusalem 
and then on to Mount Lebanon and on and on, and then, somewhere 
in the middle of Asia Minor, he got stuck. He got stuck for about 
forty years.’ 

‘ But what did he do all that time ? ’ 

‘Oh, he painted, and started a mission, and converted three 
Turks, and taught the local Pashas the rudiments of English, Latin, 
and perspective, and God knows what else. Then in about 1904 
it seems to have occurred to him that he was getting rather old and 
had been away from home for rather a long time. So he made his 
way back to England, only to find that everyone he had known 
was dead, that the dealers had never heard of him and wouldn’t 
buy his pictures, that he was simply a ridiculous old figure of fun. 
So he got a job as a drawing master in a girls’ school in Holloway, 
and there he’s been ever since, growing older and older, and feebler 
and feebler, and blinder and deafer, and generally more gaga, until 
finally the school has given him the sack. He had about ten pounds 
in the world when I found him. He lives in a kind of black hole 
in a basement, full of beetles. When his ten pounds are spent, 
I suppose he’ll just quietly die there.’ 

Badgery held up a white hand. ‘No more, no more. I find 
literature quite depressing enough. I insist that life at least 
shall be a little gayer. Did you tell him I wanted him to paint 
my room ?’ 

‘But he can’t paint. He’s too blind and palsied.’ 

‘Can’t paint ?’ Badgery exclaimed in horror. ‘Then what’s 
the good of the old creature ? ’ 

* Well, if you put it like that . . . ’ Spode began. 

“I shall never have my frescoes. Ring the bell, will you.’ 

Spode rang. 

‘What right has Tillotson to go on existing if he can’t paint ?’ 
went on Lord Badgery petulantly. ‘ After all, that was his only 
justification for occupying a place in the sun.’ 

‘He doesn’t have much sun in his basement.’ 

The footman appeared at the door. 
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‘Get someone to put all these things back in their places,’ 
Lord Badgery commanded, indicating with a wave of the hand the 
ravaged cases, the confusion of glass and china with which he 
had littered the floor, the pictures unhooked. ‘ We'll go to the 
library, Spode ; it’s more comfortable there.’ 

He led the way through the long gallery and down the stairs. 

‘I’m sorry old Tillotson has been such a disappointment,’ said 
Spode sympathetically. 

‘ Let us talk about something else ; he ceases to interest me.’ 

‘But don’t you think we ought to do something about him ? 
He’s only got ten pounds between him and the workhouse. And 
if you’d seen the blackbeetles in his basement !’ 

‘Enough, enough. I'll do everything you think fitting.’ 

‘I thought we might get up a subscription amongst lovers of 
the arts.’ 

‘There aren’t any,’ said Badgery. 

‘No, but there are plenty of people who will subscribe out of 
snobbism.’ 

‘ Not unless you give them something for their money.’ 

‘That’s true. I hadn’t thought of that.’ Spode was silent for 
a moment. ‘ We might have a dinner in his honour. The Great 
Tillotson Banquet. Doyen of British Art. A Link with the Past. 
Can’t you see it in the papers? I’d make a stunt of it in the 
World’s Review. That ought to bring in the snobs.’ 

‘ And we'll invite a lot of artists and critics—all the ones who 
can’t stand one another. It will be fun to see them squabbling.’ 
Badgery laughed. Then his face darkened once again. ‘Still,’ he 
added, ‘it'll be a very poor second best to my frescoes. You'll 
stay to dinner, of course.’ 

* Well, since you suggest it. Thanks very much.’ 


IIl. 


The Tillotson Banquet was fixed to take place about three weeks 
later. Spode, who had charge of the arrangements, proved himself 
an excellent organiser. He secured the big banqueting-room at the 
Café Bomba, and was successful in bullying and cajoling the manager 
into giving fifty persons dinner at twelve shillings a head, including 
wine. He sent out invitations and collected subscriptions. He 
wrote an article on Tillotson in the World’s Review—one of those 
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charming, witty articles, couched in the tone of amused patronage 
and contempt with which one speaks of the great men of 1840. 
Nor did he neglect Tillotson himself. He used to go to Holloway 
almost every day to listen to the old man’s endless stories about 
Asia Minor and the Great Exhibition of ’51 and Benjamin 
Robert Haydon. He was sincerely sorry for this relic of another 
age. 
Mr. Tillotson’s room was about ten feet below the level of the 
soil of South Holloway. A little grey light percolated through 
the area bars, forced a difficult passage through panes opaque with 
dirt, and spent itself, like a drop of milk that falls into an inkpot, 
among the inveterate shadows of the dungeon. The place was 
haunted by the sour smell of damp plaster and of woodwork that 
has begun to moulder secretly at the heart. A little miscellaneous 
furniture, including a bed, a washstand and chest of drawers, a 
table and one or two chairs, lurked in the obscure corners of the 
den or ventured furtively out into the open. Hither Spode now 
came almost every day, bringing the old man news of the progress 
of the banquet scheme. Every day he found Mr. Tillotson sitting in 
the same place under the window, bathing, as it were, in his tiny 
puddle of light. ‘The oldest man that ever wore grey hairs,’ 
Spode reflected as he looked at him. Only there were very few 
hairs left on that bald, unpolished head. At the sound of the 
visitor’s knock Mr. Tillotson would turn in his chair, stare in the 
direction of the door with blinking, uncertain eyes. He was 
always full of apologies for being so slow in recognising who was 
there. 

‘No discourtesy meant,’ he would say after asking. ‘It’s not 
as if I had forgotten who you were. Only it’s so dark and my 
sight isn’t what it was.’ 

After that he never failed to give a little laugh, and pointing 
out of the window at the area railings, would say : 

‘ Ah, this is the place for somebody with good sight. It’s the 
place for looking at ankles. It’s the grand stand.’ 

It was the day before the great event. Spode came as usual, 
and Mr. Tillotson punctually made his little joke about the ankles, 
and Spode as punctually laughed. 

‘ Well, Mr. Tillotson,’ he said, after the reverberation of the joke 
had died away, ‘ to-morrow you make your re-entry into the world 
of art and fashion. You'll find some changes.’ 

‘I’ve always had such extraordinary luck,’ said Mr. Tillotson, 
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and Spode could see py -his expression :that he ‘geruinel* -believed 
it, that he had forgotten the black hole and the blackbéetles and 
the almost exhausted ten pounds that :stood between him and the 
workhouse. ‘ What an amazing piete of good fortune, for instance, 
that you should have found me just when you did. Now, this 
dinner will bring me back to my place in the world. I shall have 
money, and in a little while—who knows ?—I shall be able to see 
well enough to paint again. I believe my eyes are getting better, 
you know. Ah, the future is very rosy.’ 

Mr. Tillotson looked up, his face puckered into a smile, and 
nodded his head in affirmation of his words. 

‘ You believe in the life to come ? ’ said Spode, and immediately 
flushed for shame at having said something for the cruelty of the 
words. 

But Mr. Tillotson was in far too cheerful a mood to have caught 
their significance. 

‘Life to come,’ he repeated. ‘No, I don’t believe in any of 
that stuff—not since 1859. The “ Origin of Species” changed my 
views, you know. No life to come for me, thank you! You don’t 
remember the excitement, of course. You’re very young, Mr. 
Spode.’ 

* Well, I’m not so old as I was,’ Spode replied. ‘ You know how 
middle-aged one is as a school-boy and undergraduate. Now I’m 
old enough to know I’m young.’ 

Spode was about to develop this little paradox further, but he 
noticed that Mr. Tillotson had not been listening. He made a noteé 
of the gambit for use in companies that were more appreciative of 
the subtleties. 

‘You were talking about the “ Origin of Species,” ’ he said. 

‘Was I?’ said Mr. Tillotson, waking from reverie. 

* About its effect on your faith, Mr. Tillotson.’ 

‘To be sure, yes. It shattered my faith. But I remember a 
fine thing by the Poet Laureate, something about there being more 
faith in honest doubt, believe me, than in all the . . . all the... 
I forget exactly what ; but you see the train of thought. Oh, it 
was a bad time for religion. I am glad my master Haydon never 
lived to see it. He was a man of fervour. I remember him pacing 
up and down his studio in Lisson Grove, singing and shouting 
and praying all at once. It used almost to frighten me. Oh, 
but he was a wonderful man, a great man. Take him for all in 
all, we shall not look upon his like again, As usual, the 
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Bard is right: But it was all very long ago, before your time, 
Mr. Spode.’ DK 

‘Well, I’m not as old aa IT was,’ said Spode, in the hope of 
having his paradox appreciated this time. But Mr. Tillotson 
went on without noticing the interruption. 

‘It’s a very, very long time. And yet, when I look back on it, 
it all seems but a day or two ago. Strange that each day should 
seem so long and that many days added together should be less 
than an hour. How clearly I can see old Haydon pacing up and 
down! Much more clearly indeed than I see you, Mr. Spode. 
The eyes of memory don’t grow dim. But my sight is improving, 
I assure you ; it’s improving daily. I shall soon be able to see those 
ankles.’ He laughed, like a cracked bell—one of those little old 
bells, Spode fancied, that ring, with much rattling of wires, in the 
far-off servants’ quarters of ancient houses. ‘And very soon,’ 
Mr. Tillotson went on, ‘I shall be painting again. Ah, Mr. Spode, 
my luck is extraordinary. I believe in it, I trust it. And after all, 
what isluck ? Simply another name for Providence, in spite of the 
“ Origin of Species” and the rest of it. How right the Laureate was 
when he said that there was more faith in honest doubt, believe me, 
than in all the ... er, the ...er... well,youknow. Iregard 
you, Mr. Spode, as the emissary of Providence. Your coming 
marked a turning point in my life, and the beginning, for me, of 
happier days. Do you know, one of the first things I shall do 
when my fortunes are restored, will be to buy a hedgehog.’ 

‘ A hedgehog, Mr. Tillotson ? ’ 

‘For the blackbeetles. There’s nothing like a hedgehog for 
beetles. It will eat blackbeetles till it’s sick, till it dies of surfeit. 
That reminds me of the time when I told my poor great master 
Haydon—in joke, of course—that he ought to send in a cartoon of 
King John dying in a surfeit of lampreys for the frescoes in the new 
Houses of Parliament. As I told him, it’s a most notable event 
in the annals of British liberty—the providential and exemplary 
removal of a tyrant.’ 

Mr. Tillotson laughed again. The little bell in the deserted 
house ; a ghostly hand pulling the cord in the drawing-room, and 
phantom footmen responding to the thin flawed note. 

‘I remember he laughed, laughed like a bull in his old grand 


manner. But oh, it was a terrible blow when they rejected his 
designs, a terrible blow! It was the first and fundamental cause 


of his suicide.’ 
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Mr. Tillotson paused. There was a long silence. Spode felt 
strangely moved, he hardly knew why, in the presence of this man, 
so frail, so ancient, in body three parts dead, in the spirit so full 
of life and hopeful patience. He felt ashamed. What was the 
use of his own youth and cleverness? He saw himself suddenly 
as a boy with a rattle scaring birds—rattling his noisy cleverness, 
waving his arms in ceaseless and futile activity, never resting in his 
efforts to scare away the birds that were always trying to settle in 
his mind. And what birds! wide-winged and beautiful, all those 
serene thoughts and faiths and emotions that only visit minds that 
have humbled themselves to quiet. Those gracious visitants he 
was for ever using all his energies to drive away. But this old man, 
with his hedgehogs and his honest doubts and all the rest of it— 
his mind was like a field made beautiful by the free coming and 
going, the unafraid alightings of a multitude of white bright- 
winged creatures. He felt ashamed. But then, was it possible 
to alter one’s life ? Wasn’t it a little absurd to risk a conversion ? 
Spode shrugged his shoulders. 

‘T'll get you a hedgehog at once,’ he said. ‘They’re sure to 
have some at Whiteley’s.’ 

Before he left that evening Spode made an alarming discovery. 
Mr. Tillotson did not possess a dress suit. It was hopeless to think 
of getting one made at this short notice, and besides, what an 
unnecessary expense ! 

‘We shall have to borrow asuit, Mr. Tillotson. I ought to 
have thought of that before.’ 

‘Dear me, dear me.’ Mr. Tillotson was a little chagrined by 
this unlucky discovery. ‘ Borrow a suit ?’ 

Spode hurried away for counsel to Badgery House. Lord 
Badgery surprisingly rose to the occasion. ‘Ask Borehain to 
come and see me,’ he told the footman who answered his ring. 

Boreham was one of those immemorial butlers who linger on, 
generation after generation, in the houses of the great. He was 
over eighty now, bent, dried up, shrivelled with age. 

‘ All old men are about the same size,’ said Lord Badgery. It 
was a comforting theory. ‘Ah, here he is. Have you got a spare 
suit of evening clothes, Boreham ? ’ 

‘I have an old suit, my lord, that I stopped wearing in—let 
me see—was it nineteen seven or eight ? ’ 

‘That’s the very thing. I should be most grateful, Boreham, 
if you could lend it to me for Mr. Spode here for a day.’ 
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The old man went out, and soon reappeared carrying over his 
arm a very old black suit. He held up the coat and trousers for 
inspection. In the light of day they were deplorable. 

‘You've no idea, sir,’ said Boreham deprecatingly to Spode, 
‘you’ve no idea how easy things get stained with grease and 
gravy and what not. However careful you are, sir, however 
careful.’ 

‘I should imagine so.’ Spode was sympathetic. 

‘ However careful, sir.’ 

‘ But in artificial light they'll look all right.’ 

‘Perfectly all right,’ Lord Badgery repeated. ‘Thank you, 
Boreham ; you shall have them back on Thursday.’ 

‘ You’re welcome, my lord, I’m sure.’ And the old man bowed 
and disappeared. 

On the afternoon of the great day Spode carried up to Holloway 
a parcel containing Boreham’s retired evening suit and all the 
necessary appurtenances in the way of shirts and collars. Owing 
to the darkness and his own feeble sight Mr. Tillotson was happily 
unaware of the defects in the suit. He was in a state of extreme 
nervous agitation. It was with some difficulty that Spode could 
prevent him, although it was only three o’clock, from starting his 
toilet on the spot. 

‘Take it easy, Mr. Tillotson, take it easy. We needn’t start 
till half-past seven, you know.’ 

Spode left an hour later, and as soon as he was safely out of the 
room Mr. Tillotson began to prepare himself for the banquet. He 
lighted the gas and a couple of candles, and blinking myopically 
at the image that fronted him in the tiny looking-glass that stood 
on his chest of drawers he set to work, with all the ardour of a 
young girl preparing for her first ball. At six o’clock, when the 
last touches had been given, he was not unsatisfied. 

He marched up and down his cellar, humming to himself the 
gay song which had been so popular in his middle years : 


‘Oh, oh, Anna Maria Jones ! 
Queen of the tambourine, the cymbals, and the bones !’ 


Spode arrived an hour later in Lord Badgery’s second Rolls- 
Royce. Opening the door of the old man’s dungeon, he stood for 
imoment, wide-eyed with astonishment, on the threshold. Mr. 
Tillotson was standing by the empty grate, one elbow resting on the 
mantelpiece, one leg crossed over the other in a jaunty and gentle- 
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manly attitude. The effect of the candle-light shining on his face 
was to deepen every line and wrinkle with intense black shadow ; 
he looked immeasurably old. It was a noble and pathetic head. 
On the other hand, Boreham’s outworn evening suit was simply 
buffoonish. The coat was too long in the sleeves and the tail ; 
the trousers bagged in elephantine creases about his ankles. Some 
of the grease-spots were visible even in candle light. The white 
tie, over which Mr. Tillotson had taken infinite pains and which 
he believed in his purblindness to be perfect, was fantastically lop- 
sided. He had buttoned up his waistcoat in such a fashion that one 
button was widowed of its hole and one hole of its button. Across 
his shirt front lay the broad green ribbon of some unknown order. 

‘Queen of the tambourine, the cymbals, and the bones,’ 
Mr. Tillotson concluded in a gnat-like voice before welcoming his 
visitor. 

* Well, Spode, here you are. I’m dressed already, you see. The 
suit, I flatter myself, fits very well, almost as though it had been 
made for me. I am all gratitude to the gentleman who was kind 
enough to lend it to me; I shall take the greatest care of it. It’s 
a dangerous thing to lend clothes. For loan oft loseth both itself 
and friend. The Bard is always right.’ 

‘Just one thing,’ said Spode. ‘A touch to your waistcoat.’ 
He unbuttoned the dissipated garment and did it up again more 
symmetrically. 

Mr. Tillotson was a little piqued at being found so absurdly 
in the wrong. ‘Thanks, thanks,’ he said protestingly, trying to 
edge away from his valet. ‘It’s all right, you know, I can do it 
myself. Foolish oversight. I flatter myself the suit fits very well.’ 

‘And perhaps the tie might . . .’ Spode began tentatively. 
But the old man would not hear of it. 

‘No, no. The tie’s all right. I can tie a tie, Mr. Spode. The 
tie’s all right. Leave it as it is, I beg.’ 

‘TI like your Order.’ 

Mr. Tillotson looked down complacently at his shirt front. 
‘Ah, you’ve noticed my Order. It’s a long time since I wore 
that. It was given me by the Grand Porte, you know, for services 
rendered in the Russo-Turkish War. It’s the Order of Chastity, 
the second class. They only give the first class to crowned 
heads, you know—crowned heads and ambassadors. And only 
Pashas of the highest rank get the second. Mine’s the second. 
They only give the first class to crowned heads . . .’ 
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‘ Of course, of course,’ said Spode. 

‘Do you think I look all right, Mr. Spode ?’ Mr. Tillotson asked, 
@ little anxiously. 

‘Splendid, Mr. Tillotson, splendid. The Order’s magnificent.’ 

The old man’s face brightened once more. ‘I flatter myself,’ 
he said, ‘that this borrowed suit fits me very well. But I don’t 
like borrowing clothes. For loan oft loseth both itself and friend, 
you know. And the Bard is always right.’ 

‘Ugh, there’s one of those horrible beetles!’ Spode exclaimed. 

Mr. Tillotson bent down and stared at the floor. ‘I see it,’ he 
said, and stamped on a small piece of coal, which crunched to 
powder under his foot. ‘I shall certainly buy a hedgehog.’ 

It was time for them to start. A crowd of little boys and girls 
had collected round Lord Badgery’s enormous car. The chauffeur, 
who felt that honour and dignity were at stake, pretended not 
to notice the children, but sat gazing, like a statue, into, eternity. 
At the sight of Spode and Mr. Tillotson emerging from the house 
a yell of mingled awe and derision went up. It subsided to an 
astonished silence as they climbed into the car. ‘ Bomba’s,’ 
Spode directed. The Rolls-Royce gave a faintly stertorous sigh 
and began to move. The children yelled again, and ran along 
beside the car, waving their arms in a frenzy of excitement. It 
was then that Mr. Tillotson, with an incomparably noble gesture, 
leaned forward and tossed among the seething crowd of urchins 
his three last coppers. 


IV. 


In Bomba’s big room the company was assembling. The long 
gilt-edged mirrors reflected a singular collection of people. Middle- 
aged Academicians shot suspicious glances at youths whom they 
suspected, only too correctly, of being iconoclasts, organisers of 
Post-Impressionist Exhibitions. Rival art critics, brought sud- 
denly face to face, quivered with restrained hatred. Mrs. Nobes, 
Mrs. Cayman and Mrs. Mandragore, those indefatigable hunters of 
artistic big game, came on one another all unawares in this well- 

stored menagerie, where each had expected to hunt alone, and were 
filled with rage. Through this crowd of mutually repellent vanities 
Lord Badgery moved with a suavity that seemed unconscious of 
all the feuds and hatreds. He was enjoying himself immensely. 
Behind the heavy waxen mask of his face, ambushed behind the 
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Hanoverian nose, the little lustreless pig’s eyes, the pale thick 
lips, there lurked a small devil of happy malice that rocked with 
laughter. 

‘So nice of you to have come, Mrs. Mandragore, to do honour to 
England’s artistic past. And I’m so glad to see you’ve brought 
dear Mrs. Cayman. And is that Mrs. Nobes, too? So itis! I 
hadn’t noticed her before. How delightful! I knew we could 
depend on your love of art.’ 

And he hurried away to seize the opportunity of introducing 
that eminent sculptor, Sir Herbert Herne, to the bright young 
critic who had called him, in the public prints, a monumental 
mason. 

A moment later the Maitre d’Hétel came to the door of the 
gilded saloon and announced, loudly and impressively, ‘Mr. Walter 
Tillotson.’ Guided from behind by young Spode, Mr. Tillotson 
came into the room slowly and hesitatingly. In the glare of the 
lights his eyelids beat heavily, painfully, like the wings of an 
imprisoned moth, over his filmy eyes. Once inside the door 
he halted and drew himself up with a conscious assumption of 
dignity. Lord Badgery hurried forward and seized his hand. 

‘Welcome, Mr. Tillotson, welcome in the name of English 
art!” 

Mr. Tillotson inclined his head in silence. He was too full of 
emotion to be able to reply. 

‘TI should like to introduce you to a few of your younger col- 
leagues, who have assembled here to do you honour.’ 

Lord Badgery presented everyone in the room to the old painter, 
who bowed, shook hands, made little noises in his throat, but still 
found himself unable to speak. Mrs. Nobes, Mrs. Cayman and 
Mrs. Mandragore all said charming things. 

Dinner was served ; the party took their places. Lord Badgery 
sat at the head of the table with Mr. Tillotson on his right hand 
and Sir Herbert Herne on his left. Confronted with Bomba’s 
succulent cooking and Bomba’s wines, Mr. Tillotson ate and drank 
a good deal. He had the appetite of one who has lived on greens 
and potatoes for ten years among the blackbeetles. After the 
second glass of wine he began to talk, suddenly and in a flood, 
as though a sluice had been pulled up. 

‘In Asia Minor,’ he began, ‘it is the custom, when one goes 
to dinner, to hiccough as a sign of appreciative fulness. Hructavit 
cor meum, as the Psalmist has it ; he was an Oriental himself.’ 
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Spode had arranged to sit next to Mrs. Cayman ; he had designs 
upon her. She was an impossible woman, of course, but rich 
and useful; he wanted to bamboozle her into buying some of his 
young friends’ pictures. 

‘In a cellar?’ Mrs. Cayman was saying, ‘ with blackbeetles ? 
Oh, how dreadful! Poor old man! And he’s ninety-seven, 
didn’t you say? Isn’t that shocking! I only hope the sub- 
scription will be a large one. Of course, one wishes one could 
have given more oneself. But then, you know, one has so many 
expenses, and things are so difficult now.’ 

‘I know, I know,’ said Spode with feeling. 

“It’s all because of Labour,’ Mrs. Cayman explained. ‘ Of 
course, I should simply love to have him in to dinner sometimes. 
But then I feel he’s really too old, too farouche and gdteux; it 
would not be doing a kindness to him, would it? And so you 
are working with Mr. Gollamy now? What a charming man, 
so talented, such conversation . . .’ 

‘ Eructavit cor meum,’ said Mr. Tillotson for the third time. 
Lord Badgery tried to head him off the subject of Turkish etiquette, 
but in vain. 

By half-past nine a kinder vinolent atmosphere had put to 
sleep the hatreds and suspicions of before dinner. Sir Herbert 
Herne had discovered that the young Cubist sitting next him 
was not insane and actually knew a surprising amount about 
the Old Masters. For their part these young men had realised 
that their elders were not at all malignant ; they were just very 
stupid and pathetic. It was only in the bosoms of Mrs. Nobes, 
Mrs. Cayman and Mrs. Mandragore that hatred still reigned 
undiminished. Being ladies and old-fashioned, they had drunk 
almost no wine. 

The moment for speech-making arrived. Lord Badgery rose 
to his feet, said what was expected of him, and called upon Sir 
Herbert to propose the toast of the evening. Sir Herbert coughed, 
smiled, and began. In the course of a speech that lasted twenty 
minutes he told anecdotes of Mr. Gladstone, Lord Leighton, Sir 
Alma Tadema, and the late Bishop of Bombay; he made three 
puns, he quoted Shakespeare and Whittier, he was playful, he 
was eloquent, he was grave. . . . At the end of his harangue Sir 
Herbert handed to Mr. Tillotson a silk purse containing fifty- 
eight pounds ten shillings, the total amount of the subscription. 
The old man’s health was drunk with acclamation. 
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Mr. Tillotson rose with difficulty to his feet. The dry snakelike 
skin of his face was flushed ; his tie was more crooked than ever ; 
the green ribbon of the Order of Chastity of the second class had 
somehow climbed up his crumpled and maculate shirt-front. 

‘ My lords, ladies and gentlemen,’ he began in a choking voice, 
and then broke down completely. It wasa very painful and pathetic 
spectacle. A feeling of intense discomfort afflicted the minds of all 
who looked upon that trembling relic of a man, as he stood there 
weeping and stammering. It was as though a breath of the wind 
of death had blown suddenly through the room, lifting the vapours 
of wine and tobacco-smoke, quenching the laughter and the candle 
flames. Eyes floated uneasily, not knowing where to look. Lord 
Badgery, with great presence of mind, offered the old man a glass 
of wine. Mr. Tillotson began to recover. The guests heard him 
murmur a few disconnected words. 

‘This great honour . . . overwhelmed with kindness. . . this 
magnificent banquet . . . not used toit . . . in Asia Minor... 
eructavit cor meum.’ 

At this point Lord Badgery plucked sharply at one of his 
long coat tails. Mr. Tillotson paused, took another sip of wine, 
and then went on with a newly won coherence and energy. 

‘The life of the artist is a hard one. His work is unlike other 
men’s work, which may be done mechanically, by rote and almost, 
as it were, in sleep. It demands from him a constant expense 
of spirit. He gives continually of his best life, and in return he 
receives much joy, it is true, much fame, it may be, but of material 
blessings, very few. It is eighty years since first I devoted 
my life to the service of art; eighty years, and almost every 
one of those years has brought me fresh and painful proof of 
what I have been saying: the artist’s life is a hard one.’ 

This unexpected deviation into sense increased the general 
feeling of discomfort. It became necessary to take the old man 
seriously, to regard him as a human being. Up till then he had 
been no more than an object of curiosity, a mummy in an absurd 
suit of evening clothes with a green ribbon across the shirt front. 
People could not help wishing that they had subscribed a little more. 
Fifty-eight pounds ten—it wasn’t enormous. But happily for the 
peace of mind of the company, Mr. Tillotson paused again, took 
another sip of wine, and began to live up to his proper character 
by talking absurdly. 

‘When I consider the life of that great man, Benjamin Robert 
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Haydon, one of the greatest men England has ever produced . . .’ 
The audience heaved a sigh of relief ; this was all as it should be. 
There was a burst of loud bravoing and clapping. Mr. Tillotson 
turned his dim eyes round the room and smiled gratefully at the 
misty figures he beheld. ‘That great man, Benjamin Robert 
Haydon,’ he continued, ‘ whom I am proud to call my master and 
who, it rejoices my heart to see, still lives in your memory and 
esteem, that great man, one of the greatest that England has ever 
produced, led a life so deplorable that I cannot think of it without 
a tear.’ 

And with infinite repetitions and divagations, Mr. Tillotson 
related the history of B. R. Haydon, his imprisonments for debt, 
his battle with the Academy, his triumphs, his failures, his despair, 
his suicide. Half-past ten struck. Mr. Tillotson was declaiming 
against the stupid and prejudiced judges who had rejected Haydon’s 
designs for the decoration of the new Houses of Parliament in 
favour of the paltriest German scribblings. 

‘That great man, one of thegreatest England has ever produced, 
that great Benjamin Robert Haydon, whom I am proud to call my 
master and who, it rejoices me to see, still lives on in your memory 
and esteem—at that affront his great heart burst ; it was the un- 
kindest cut of all. He who had worked all his life for the recog- 
nition of the artist by the State, he who had petitioned every Prime 
Minister, including the Duke of Wellington, for thirty years, 
begging them to employ artists to decorate public buildings, 
he to whom the scheme for decorating the Houses of Parliament 
was undeniably due...’ Mr. Tillotson lost a grip on his syntax 
and began a new sentence. ‘It was the unkindest cut of all, it 
was the last straw. The artist’s life is a hard one.’ 

At eleven Mr. Tillotson was talking about the pre-Raphaelites. 
At a quarter-past he had begun to tell the story of B. R. Haydon 
allover again. At twenty-five minutes to twelve he collapsed quite 
speechless into his chair. Most of the guests had already gone 
away ; the few who remained made haste to depart. Lord Badgery 
led the old man to the door and packed him into the second Rolls- 
Royce.. The Tillotson Banquet was over; it had been a pleasant 
evening, but a little too long. 

Spode walked back to his rooms in Bloomsbury, whistling as he 
went. The arc lamps of Oxford Street reflected in the polished 
surface of the road: canals of dark bronze. He would have to 
bring that into an article some time. The Cayman woman had 
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been very successfully nobbled. ‘ Voi che sapete,’ he whistled— 
somewhat out of tune, but he could not hear that. 

When Mr. Tillotson’s landlady came in to call him on the 
following morning, she found the old man lying fully dressed on 
his bed. He looked very ill and very, very old ; Boreham’s dress 
suit was in a terrible state and the green ribbon of the Order of 
Chastity was ruined. Mr. Tillotson lay very still, but he was 
not asleep. Hearing the sound of footsteps, he opened his eyes 
a little and faintly groaned. His landlady looked down at him 
menacingly. 

‘ Disgusting,’ she said, ‘disgusting I call it. At your age.’ 

Mr. Tillotson groaned again. Making a great effort, he drew 
out of his trouser pocket a large silk purse, opened it, and extracted 
a sovereign. 

‘ The artist’s life is a hard one, Mrs. Green,’ he said, handing her 
the coin. ‘Would you mind sending for the doctor? I don’t feel 
very well. And oh, what shall I do about these clothes ? What 
shall I say to the gentleman who was kind enough to lend them 
tome? Loan oft loseth both itself and friend. The Bard is 
always right.’ 

Atpous Hux ey. 
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PAGANISM. 


Wao is there who, living in the jungle, has not known the gods 
thereof? And many are their forms and spheres of sway. From the 
titanic majesty of the genii of the mountains to the more peaceful 
hamadryad of the still waters, and down even to the saucy elves 
who haunt the unknown animal tracks and byways, they all own 
the might of Pan. Pan, the great Pan of all the world, who, 
worshipped in Greece, has now transferred his kingdom to the 
unknown lands of the earth, and collects his tithe from the super- 
stitious Malays in their offerings of curious carved twigs or handfuls 
of rice deposited in hollow tree or grotesque rock as they enter 
his dominions of forest. 

The awe of the jungle gods is over all things; one can almost 
see the grim, brooding genii, who sit high up, solitary, on the cloud- 
capped summits of the hills, and gaze down impassive on the tumults 
of men. Men who, like pygmies or ants, fret and work below in 
their puny mines amid a slough of tailings, where the rivers run 
red to the sea. So dwells the spirit of Kerbau, well named the 
Buffalo, for, like a buffalo, the mountain rears its head and shoulders 
above the tumbled mass of hills that fringe the Kinta Valley, and 
strong and sinewy like the shaggy legs of a buffalo the foot-hills 
run down, jungle-clad and hairy, to shelter in their knotty knees 
the habitations of man. When he is wrathful he draws his thunder 
cloak around him and spues forth his lightning; the winds of 
heaven blow, and above the howling of the storm is heard the crash 
of a falling tree; but when he is at peace he reigns in solemn 
majesty, austere and forbidding, brooding, brooding ever on the 
works of man. 

But there are other genii more friendly than he. Chantek, the 
Beautiful, who shines to heaven in the glow of the setting sun, is 
full of a chaste kindliness. She is a friend of man who smiles on 
him, as one smiles on a child at play, but she does not invite man; 
she is a Diana of Mountains, who lives apart, unlike the dimpling 
little Hijau, who almost croons to him to come. But sweetest of 
all those hills of Kinta is the divine Pari Awan, the Fairy of the 
Clouds, who hides around the corner towards Gopeng. She is a 
coquette playing at peep-bo among her larger brothers. She 
smiles most sweetly after a storm, when the billowing white clouds 
swoop down to snatch her kiss, 
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The whole earth is imbrued with the spirits of the gods, and there 
is war between them and man. They may laugh at his puny efforts, 
and with a stroke of their fingers they may obliterate thousands, 
but the war goes on ever, for ever, and the end of it is man’s certain 
victory. The giants of the hills will be tied to his wheel and the 
might of their power he will use to hisends. It is a guerilla warfare 
of outposts and pickets, a warfare of strength against wisdom. 
Should man yield but a little in his efforts, the silent incredible 
weight of the jungle gods sweeps back over the hard-won clearing, 
and like a breath on glass it is gone, absorbed once more into the 
huge lap of mother forest, but where the great gods put forth their 
strength to overthrow the works of man, it is of no avail, the teeming 
tribes of mian swarm back to repair the ravage, and nothing but a 
few silent graves and the scars of the battlefield bear witness to 
their encounter. 

There is a road flung by the pride of man across the tops of the 
mountains from Selangor to Pahang: a road that winds upwards, 
twisting and twining for twenty-four miles of precipice and cliff, 
without a habitation by its side, without a friendly light in the 
darkness, except where the long lines of bullock carts have out- 
spanned for the night. Like a ribbon it lies, across a carpet of green, 
flung over mountain torrents and buried in cliff faces, forest-clad. 

Deep in the heart of those mountains there lives a dragon and 
the servant of Pan. 

When the road was first made there was called a high council of 
the gods to view this audacity of man, and they saw that their 
realm was invaded, that their fastnesses were turned, and there 
was anger in the hearts of the gods. Then the great god Pan spoke, 
and his voice was the voice of the wind in the mountains ; and he 
said : ‘ Who will break this bond wherewith we are bound, and who 
will free us from this ignominy ?’ Then the little gods of the 
creepers and tangling thorns said: ‘ We have cast our trailers 
across the road to win it back to the jungle; but man came with 
parangs and clipped us back and we bleed from the stroke of his 
knife.’ And Pan spoke again: ‘ Who else has tried to retrieve our 
honour? Who else of my servants has proved his courage ?’ 
Then the god of the inmost depth of the jungle, who rules the 
mighty trees and the giants of the forest, uttered with a voice as of 
the sighing of the tree-tops : ‘I cast my mightiest limbs across the 
road, but they were of no avail against the saws of man. I crushed 
a bullock cart with the fall of a tree, but the drivers dragged it from 
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the way and the traffic still goes on along the road.’ Then Pan 
cried in his wrath : ‘ What have ye done, ye gods of the mountains ? 
Have ye, too, failed to do my bidding?’ And the brooding genii 
of the mountains said: ‘We buttressed ourselves with rocks 
against their approach, but they broke us to pieces with powder. 
We hurled ourselves at their heads and slew some of the workmen, 
but the work was not stayed. We are defeated, we the mighty ones, 
we are vanquished by the wisdom of man.’ 

Then the dragon that lives deep in the depths of the mountains 
lifted up his head. For a thousand years he sleeps and when he 
breathes the hills are shaken. Sleepy-eyed he was, but he spoke 
with the voice of an earthquake : ‘I will turn but once and the hill- 
tops will fall, and I will move and change the course of the rivers. 
I will do the commands of Pan.’ 

Then, while they looked, he moved, and a shiver ran over the 
face of the earth. He rolled and the trees smote together and fell, 
and the winds of heaven were let loose down the valleys. The noise 
of the rending of rocks filled the air, the mountain-side slipped and 
fell, and there was a roar as of many waters. The birds rose 
screaming from their nests, and were caught in the blast of the wind 
and shattered. Then all was still, and the dragon raised his head. 
‘Thy will is done, O King. Thy honour is avenged.’ 

Then there was joy in the courts of the gods, and dismay among 
men. But like ants they swarmed once more on the scarred hill- 
side, and once more there rang out the noise of tools. 

As before, the road now winds and twists up over the mountains. 
As before, the trains of bullock carts wend their way, carrying 
merchandise and tin for the use of man. But still there remains 
the scar of the battle standing out white on the hill-side, to be seen 
from afar, a memorial that there is war between the gods and man. 

The genii of the mountains still brood among the clouds on the 
works of man, and down below them still there is that white ribbon 
flung in challenge across their frontier. This may have been an 
affair of outposts, but, surely as that link was formed, the chain shall 
be welded around their high places. They aredoomed. The beauty 
of Chantek shall not spare her, the gloom of Kerbau shall not escape. 

Those who are friends and those who are foes alike are doomed 
to be bound to the use of man. . Whatsoever he desires he shall 
have, and the gods of the jungle will slowly die before his irresistible 


approach. 
C. 8. Durst. 





THE PASSING OF AN EMPIRE 


(Published on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the proclamation of the Hohenzollern Empire.) 


BY CAPTAIN W. L. BLENNERHASSETT, D.S.O. 


I. Tue Dvuatism In Germany: HOHENZOLLERN v. HABSBURG. 


{HE present generation is privileged to see history, not written, 
but made. After four years’ orgy of war which in all too literal 
fulfilment of ancient prophecy has brought about the depopulation 
of Christendom—the ‘ religio depopulata ’ foretold of the pontificate 
of Benedict XV—in a final scene, full of dramatic interest, we 
have witnessed the break-up of vast empires and ancient king- 
doms, their fall from the tree of history being even as that of the 
leaves before the autumn gale. 

There lies in history far more than the record of battles and 
treaties, the ambition of monarchs and the revolt of peoples: into 
the chain of human development there enters the personal factor, 
though it is not in consonance with the spirit of this age to over- 
rate its influence. We know nations are led, not only by the 
sage statecraft of powerful individuals, but by the transitory 
passions of the many who make up those large currents of public 
opinion which are impulsive and emotional rather than rational. 

Such are the thoughts to which we are moved by the contempla- 
tion of the German revolution which dissolved the might of the 
military colossus of Central Europe into anarchy and dissipated 
Bismarck’s legacy of power. 

This legacy—the Hohenzollern Empire—born at Versailles in 
the famous Gallery of Mirrors on January 18, 1871, amid the 
resounding cheers of victory, was the creation of the sword, 
destined to perish by the sword. To all who bore in mind the 
saying of Moltke the younger, that ‘nothing justifies war but 
success,’ it appeared certain that the great adventure of the 
German military party, repeated once too often, would bury it 
beneath the ruins of failure. Thus the end of the great world 
war was precisely that which has overtakun all soldiers of fortune 
from the days of Alexander the Great and the Diadochi to Napoleon 
Bonaparte and his marshals. 

It is, then, fair to contend that the world was not surprised 
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at the collapse of Prussian hegemony over Central Europe. 
For the federal framework of Empire which came under Hohen- 
zollern governance fifty years ago had no historical basis, but 
rested upon the preponderance in the new Germany of a Prussia 
which in respect of territory, population, wealth, and influence 
equalled about two-thirds of the whole. It was the Bismarckian 
solution of national unitv, prepared under the terms of the treaty 
of Prague (August 23, 1866) which expelled the Habsburgs and 
their dominions from the new, two-thirds protestant, Germany. 
In this new ‘ Reich’ the Hohenzollerns, who in the old ‘ Holy 
Roman Empire of the German nation ’ never accepted the Imperial 
crown,! arrogated to themselves the title of German Emperors in 
the line of primogeniture. 

If ever there was a State born without the love of its subjects, 
it was this new Germanic federation in Central Europe. As a 
political entity it was imposed upon the constituent States and 
the national dynasties, not only by the might of the Prussian 
sword, thrice proven in war, but through the cunning of 
Bismarckian statecraft which by a tissue of plots, daringly con- 
ceived and ruthlessly executed, levelled the barriers of anti- 
Prussian feeling, so powerful still in the memory of the race. 

Even within their own kingdom the Prussians could make no 
bid for popular sympathies, for in the territories annexed in 1866 
(Schleswig-Holstein, Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, etc.) they had to 
face the irreconcilable legitimists who stood by the princely houses 
dethroned and exiled by the Hohenzollerns. The Catholic Poles, 
become Prussian subjects only as a result of successive partitions 
which destroyed their independence, overflowed the provinces of 
East Prussia, Posen, and Silesia in that spirit of sullen defiance 
which animates a down-trodden nation. In the Rhineland, the 
memories of other than Prussian rule carried the people back to 
the ideal of greater liberty which had been theirs prior to 1815. 

Much more so was this the case in the ‘ democratic ’ South, 2.e. 
in Bavaria and Wiirttemberg, where the governments in power, 
yielding to the popular current, had in 1866 followed the example 
of Saxony, Hanover and Hesse and sided with Austria. Worsted 
in battle, they had been compelled to acknowledge the new order 
in Germany, but had done so with ill grace. The ruling dynasties, 
though liberal in their internal administration, which fostered 


1 £.9. Frederick II of Prussia who, upon the extinction of the Habsburgs in 
the eightecnth century, refused the Imperial Crown. 
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Febronianism,' and democratic in comparison with Prussia in their 
general outlook, had largely succumbed to Catholic influence 
which regarded the Hohenzollern dynasts as the proud pro- 
tagonists of the Reformed faith with grave misgivings. This line 
of policy, though nominally religious, was in reality the fusion of 
political and ecclesiastical issues, in itself the baneful inheritance 
of the sixteenth century. While in England and Sweden the 
Reformation strengthened the unity of the State, in Germany 
it only increased the political discord so strongly marked in the 

- declining days of the old Empire, for to the rulers of the small 
principalities it was a means of adding to their power even though 
it brought them into permanent opposition to the titular head of 
the Federation. From the impeachment of opening the door to 
foreign intervention hardly a single ruling House remained exempt, 
not even the Hohenzollerns whose third reigning king, Frederick 
the Great, was the spiritual heir of Philip of Hesse, Maurice of 
Saxony and Gustavus Adolphus. He, indeed, attained success 
where his predecessors had failed by supplying his cause with a 
high motive in the abuse of religious feeling for political purposes. 
But the antagonism he created between his House and the ancient 
Habsburgs of Austria was lasting, and the decision only given in 
the final passage of arms upon the battlefield of Koniggratz. 

On that day, July 3, 1866, the Austrian army under Benedek 
suffered defeat. The general himself, who had accepted the 
responsibility for the campaign in Bohemia only at the express 
command of the Emperor Francis Joseph, had in him the fore- 
knowledge of failure. His own military experience was confined 
to the Italian front whither he was not sent, his place there being 
taken by that remarkable soldier the Archduke Albert, whose 
special study was the conditions of warfare in Bohemia. Thus 
the natural order of things was reversed, each Austrian Commander 
being sent to the theatre of war with which he was least acquainted.” 


1‘ Febronianism’ was a nationalising movement within the Roman Catholic 
Church in Germany which originated in the eighteenth century. As a policy it 
combated the extreme claims of the papacy and upheld the independence of the 
episcopate. 

2 Benedek in his early attempts to be excused the Bohemian command is 
alleged to have told the Emperor that, having marped Italy as a captain, he knew 
the position of every tree as far as Milan, but as to Bohemia he was not even 
acquainted with the course of the river Elbe. See Friedjung, Kampf um die 
Vorherrschajt in Deutschland 1859-66, I. p. 257 if., and Friedjung, Benedeke 
Nachgelassene Papiere, p, 353 
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This surprising development was the result of a Bismarckian press 
intrigue conducted in Vienna? which bade the papers inveigh in 
violent language against the appointment of a member of the 
Imperial House to the command in Bohemia. Francis’ Joseph, 
who feared that the possible failure of the Archduke Albert might 
imperil his throne, appointed the ‘bourgeois’ Benedek, thus 
reasoning precisely as Bismarck wished him to. In this manner 
it came to pass that the Prussians nominated the Austrian Com- 
mander-in-Chief whom they desired to see serving against them. 

Benedek was too upright a man not to be mindful of his duty. 
In a long interview with his Emperor he demanded full liberty of 
action, which was granted,” but, this notwithstanding, on the 
very morning of the decisive battle which had already developed, 
his chief of staff and one of his generals were peremptorily 
replaced. He asked for his master’s forgiveness in the event 
of failure, in token of which the Emperor reminded him of the 
sword the Archduke Charles had used at Aspern, the priceless relic 
of the Imperial House, which Charles’ son, the Archduke Albert, 
had presented to Benedek in recognition of his valour at Mortara 
in 1849. He was now to use it in lieu of a field-marshal’s baton. 
Nevertheless, the battle of Koniggritz was hardly over, when an 
aide-de-camp of the Emperor arrived and in the presence of some 
of the troops asked him for the return of the sword. It was the 
last straw ; those who were witnesses of this scene of ingratitude 
broke away in a demoralised rout.* 

Benedek never published his defence, but waited for death to 
free him from disgrace. His conduct of the campaign ended in 


1 Under the secret auspices of Herr von Werthern. 

2 By an Imperial Army Order dated May 15, 1866. 

3 Benedek was a consenting party to the replacing of his Chief of Staff 
Krismanic by General Baumgarten, but he desired the change, if at all, at an 
earlier date and not during the battle. But General Count Clam Callas was 
replaced, not by General Freiherr von Henikstein as desired by Benedek, but by 
General Count Gondrecourt who was nominated by the Emperor. 

¢ The account of this scene rests upon the statements to the author of two 
Austrian officers who took part in the campaign and subsequently attained high 
rank. In detail, however, their memory proved inaccurate in certain respects. 
The complicity of the Emperor is doubtful, as his demand would seem to have been 
anticipated by an intriguing aide-de-camp. In point of fact, Benedek refused to 
give up the sword in question which remained his until his death, when his former 
adjutant Eugen Miller tried to restore it to the Archduke Albert who, however, 
refused to accept it on the ground that he could not take back the weapon of as 
brave a soldier as ever lived. See Friedjung, op. cit. p. 564. 
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the failure which he foresaw. Yet Austria was not brought to 
her knees by that one battle of Kéniggritz. A second army 
under the Archduke Albert had been victorious against the Italians. 
The face of the war might yet be made to change. The Archduke’s 
Chief of Staff was John, the soldier whose genius so powerfully 
contributed to the success at Custozza that upon his death (in 
1876) the Archduke Albert secured an Imperial order sanctioning 
the transfer of John’s papers to his archives, lest their premature 
publication should dim the glory of the Archducal Commander. 

But the battle on the Danube never took place. Francis Joseph 
abandoned his position in Germany, conceding to the Hohenzollerns 
all that Bismarck wanted without further bloodshed. Why ? 
Because of the defeat at Kéniggritz? Not altogether; Bismarck 
had introduced a subtler poison into the body politic of Austria. 
He was intriguing with the subject nations of the Habsburgs. 
Before the spectre of internal decomposition Francis Joseph quailed. 
The peace of Prague was the result. 

About a year later when the Habsburg monarch was on his 
way to Paris to negotiate a secret alliance with Napoleon III, his 
train was stopped by the German frontier near Baden-Baden and 
the aged King William of Prussia in a secret interview warned him 
of the coming Franco-Prussian war. The argument used was that 
a comradeship in arms between Austria and France was a betrayal 
of the German cause. Francis Joseph yielded and the diplomatic 
negotiations never matured. Can the inference be that the 
- Prussian proclamation to the Czechs and Klapka’s Hungarian 
legion of the year before could be construed into an act of loyalty 
to the German cause? Clearly not. The case merely proves how 
far Hohenzollerns and Habsburgs were ready to go to serve their 
interests. 

Yet the Habsburgs, selfish like all German dynasts and 
ungrateful to their friends to a degree rarely equalled in history, 
so long as they survived in the direct line gave Germany rulers 
who, after looking to their own interests, still bethought themselves 
of the nation. But Sainte-Beuve insists that for a thorough 
understanding of human affairs we require to pay due regard to 
the principles of heredity. The union between near relatives, 
and frequent intermarriage between two branches of the same 
family, though a source of material wealth, introduced decay, 


1 For details see an article entitled ‘ Bismarck and Bismarckianism’ by the 
author, Cornhill Magazine, January 1919. 
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mental weakness and disorder. Thus, in the person of the Emperor 
Charles VI, the Habsburgs came to an end in the male line, forty 
years subsequent to extinction of the Spanish branch. Hereafter 
in descent from Maria Theresa’s husband, Lorrainers in fact, though 
Habsburgs in name, the vicious blood of Guise impaired the stamina 
of the race. Yet, nothing if not proud, they still believed in 
themselves, as is shown by their motto ‘ A.E.I.0.U.—Austria 
erit in orbe ultima,’ telling the world that, if ever dynasties were 
to go, theirs would be the last. 

This pathetic trust in the survival of the luckiest proved a 
fellacy. The history of our own time is there to belie it. 


II. THe GrowrH oF WITTELSBACH. 


Such being the fate of Habsburg, in 1866, the most powerful 
sovereign within the Germanic Federation after the King of Prussia 
was the King of Bavaria. Forced, as the result of the peace, into 
a military convention with Prussia, the engagement held good only 
in a defensive war, 2.e. under conditions which involved that 
German territory would have to be violated by a foreign enemy 
before the Bavarians were compelled to fight by the side of Prussia. 
In all other respects, the Catholic influence secured for the South 
full liberty of action without the pale of the Prussian-controlled 
North German Confederation. 

The reigning House of Wittelsbach was the most ancient in 
Europe. Illustrious in the tenth century, it had a record of close 
on seven hundred years of governance. at the moment when, 
through the elimination of Austria, it was called upon to lead the 
South. In comparison with it the Capets, Guelphs, Ascanians, 
Hohenlohes,! Hohenzollerns and Habsburgs were but the new- 
comers of a later age. The pride of the dynasty lay in the fact 
that in the long course of centuries the records of Bavarian 
history were free from insurrections, conspiracies and treason ; 
even the peasants’ war of 1525 left the country practically un- 
touched, nor has a prince of the ruling house ever been put to 
death by the hand of one of his subjects.” 

In marked contrast, however, to this internal stability, which 
rested upon true reverence of authority, was the foreign policy of 


1 This family was mediatised in 1803. 
2 An apparent exception was the assassination of Louis of Kelheim in 1231 
whose murderer, however, was not a Bavarian. 
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this state which in alternate alliance with the Habsburg, Hohen- 
zollern and Luxemburg families, as with the French Bourbons 
and the great Napoleon, served an opportunism which only led 
to spoliation and betrayal at the hands of temporary friends, for 
neither German nor foreign dynastic ambition knew gratitude at 
the cost of personal sacrifice. 

These conditions bred a fighting race, but under rulers whose 
thoughts were not always German, since necessity forced upon 
them alliance with whatever appeared to be the strongest power. 
The Wittelsbachs gave the Holy Roman Empire several chiefs, 
among these Louis the Bavarian who ruled over Germany and 
Italy for thirty-three years, and to Austria distinguished soldiers, 
like Maximilian I (1597-1651), the head of the Catholic League 
in the Thirty Years’ War, and Max Emanuel II (1679-1726), his 
grandson, whose heavy sacrifices in aiding Austria to repel the 
Turks were ill requited by the ban of the Empire and sentence 
of death upon his unfortunate subjects when he temporarily 
transferred his alliance to Louis XIV. But reconciliation, sealed 
by further aid against the Turks, left no lasting mark on the policy 
of the Empire. Austria was not less dangerous in the hour of 
defeat. The acquisition of Bavaria was a secret article of a treaty 
of alliance between Austria and Russia in 1795, as also a clause 
of the treaty of peace of Campo Formio in 1797. 

Napoleon behaved differently. As in Italy, so in Germany 
he stamped upon the race the imprint of his genius. The Holy 
Roman Empire went out of existence almost unnoticed within a 
few months of Austerlitz (December 2, 1805). The short-sighted 
folly of petty sovereigns had brought it about that the original 
twenty-two reigning houses which composed it in 1190 had increased 
to 1800. Napoleon’s policy, which in its ulterior development 
made for the unification of Germany, served his immediate 
interests, for the few remaining states, being more compact and 
self-contained, were the more easily amenable to his supreme 
direction. Nor were the dynasties the Josers, since they became 
indebted to the Corsican for accessions to their power. Foremost 
among these were the Bavarians, whose state was raised to the 
dignity of a kingdom, which was a far more substantial reward 
than their services to the German cause had ever secured. 

But history was to repeat itself. The Napoleon who retired 
from the field of Leipzig was no longer the strongest power, where- 
fore the first King of Bavaria, Maximilian I, turned against him, 
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his state thereafter revolving once again within the German 
orbit in opportune condemnation of the ‘ French system,’ which 
had created the Wittelsbach dynasty of Kings. 

The career of the Bavarian royal house developed during the 
years of peace which followed upon Waterloo. The traditional 
harmony between the rulers and the people brought about the 
elaboration of a constitution which was one of the first attempts 
in Germany to comply with Article 13 of the Confederation. 
Rarely has there been a monarchy which, without being anti- 
national, was less enamoured of the army as an instrument of 
power. In time of war, indeed, the Wittelsbachs ran its com- 
missariat with sympathetic consideration for their privy purse, 
but for all that they loved peace. Of the second King on the 
throne, Louis I, it has been said that he paved the wey for German 
unity by diverting the money voted. for the army to adorn his 
capital, the town of Munich, with magnificent streets, fine public 
buildings and picture galleries which contain many of the greatest 
works of Rubens, Titian, Murillo, Van Dyck, and Velasquez. The 
rest of his life was bound up with the Scoto-Irish adventuress who 
called herself Lola Montes, but as her petticoat rule and expensive 
habits displeased his subjects her kingly lover relinquished the 
throne in the stress of the revolutionary wave of 1848. 


III. Toe VaAssaLAGE OF WITTELSBACH. 


The fourth King was that histrionic personage Louis II who, 
succeeding on March 10, 1864, aged eighteen, aimed rather at 
the external tokens of his dignity than at a further consolidation 
of the basis on which it rested. Known to posterity as the patron 
of Richard Wagner and a true lover of art, he used up millions 
of Bavarian money to build castles which, visited by tourists to 
this day, present a cruel contrast between grandiose conception 
and distressing inattention to detail, the King’s utter lack of any 
sense of proportion covering magnificent walls with hideous 
paintings and filling enormous state apartments with tasteless 
furniture. 

Such an attitude of mind at a time when the silent Bismarck, 
overriding constitutional obstacles, was fashioning Prussia for 
war, sealed the fate of Wittelsbach. A ruler whose incipient 
madness was already in evidence in those early days when he could 
not behold his handsome features in a mirtor without being seized 
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with a feeling of physical aversion, could have no understanding 
for the marvellous energy and almost superhuman genius which 
guided the ‘Protestant North.’ Under him Bavaria mistook 
Austria for the stronger power, and in alliance with her was 
defeated. 

Yet, in the event, the Wittelsbachs did not suffer substantial 
territorial loss. Bismarck, who challenged Austria in order to 
eliminate her as a rival to Prussia within the Germanic Confedera- 
tion, knew that Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, Baden, and Hesse- 
Darmstadt would have to remain as integral parts of the new 
empire, and was therefore not willing to supply these states with 
a grievance. King William I, his master, who never would go to 
war unless his minister cajoled and tricked him into it—but once 
he had taken the field would never make peace for the love of 
annexations—was overruled. 

But Prussian moderation could not allay the intense resent- 
ment of the South. The hymn of hate against this country, so 
notorious in the world war of 1914, is but a plagiarised recast of 
an old song of those days in which the common enemy was not 
‘England’ but ‘Prussia.’? This high tide of sullen defiance 
boded ill for Bismarck’s scheme of unification. His plan was to 
make war on France as soon as possible under conditions 
which would make Prussia appear to act in _ self-defence, 
whereupon under the terms of the military conventions forced 
on them the South German States, with Bavaria at their head, 
would have to join in alliance. The comradeship of arms, in the 
wake of victory, would engender that spontaneous enthusiasm 
which alone made Hohenzollern hegemony palatable. 

Nothing was further from the mind of Louis II than to second 
such a policy. Ever more misanthropical, he retired to the 
solitude of his castles in the mountains or to the famous winter 
garden under. the roof of his royal palace at Munich. The only 
transactions with his ministers which interested him concerned the 
provision of money for further building. In these circumstances, 
the ‘patriots,’ accusing Prince Chlodwig von Hohenlohe- 
Schillingsfiirst of bartering away the independence of the country 
to Prussia, drove him from office on March 7, 1870, his successor 
at the head of the government being Count (Otto) von Bray- 


1 The ‘ Hymn of Hate ’ in its original anti-Prussian version is believed to have 
been written by a Prussian who fled to America as an exile of the ’48 revolution. 
His song survived in South German political literature for several decades. 
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Steinburg. A week later, the Hohenzollern candidature for the 
vacant throne of Spain, specially devised by Bismarck for the 
purpose, initiated the political crisis which was to lead to war with 
France. 

The history of this conspiracy against the peace of Europe is 
too well known to require detailed analysis. Suffice it therefore 
to say that this intrigue soon disclosed the hidden hand of Prussia, 
for in September 1869 Salazar y Mazaredo, the Spanish deputy 
who appeared in Germany to promote his scheme, came under 
the protection of Herr von Werthern, the Prussian Minister to 
the Court of Bavaria and trusted agent of Bismarck. Under his 
auspices Salazar visited in Munich the father of the prospective 
candidate (the ruling prince of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen) and 
thereafter Prince Leopold himself at his castle of Weinburg in 
Switzerland. The extraordinary secrecy of the latter interview, 
which took place in the dead of night, contrasted somewhat with 
the public appearance of the Spanish deputy in Berlin in the 
spring of 1870 which brought him into contact with Bismarck 
and resulted on March 15 in a formal council under the presidency 
of the King of Prussia. The importance of this meeting lay not 
in the decision of the candidate to refuse the Spanish crown, but 
in the composition of the assembly. Nominally a family council, 
it hardly maintained this character in view of the presence of five 
ministers of state and the chief of the general staff. ? 

Further, although the Hohenzollerns on the throne of Prussia 
and the princes of the Sigmaringen line had a common name 
derived from an ancestor who lived six centuries before, no 
subsequent marriage alliance had renewed the tie between the 
two houses, which moreover were not of the same religious 
persuasion, so that the Sigmaringen branch was not in succession 
to the Prussian Throne. The irony of the situation lay in the 
fact that the candidate, notwithstanding the name of a German 
ruling house which he bore, was on terms of friendship with 
Napoleon III, and indeed closely connected with him (assuming, 
of course, that the Emperor of the French was what he pretended 


1 The history of the Ems despatch was given in an article in The Nineteenth 
Century and After, entitled ‘ Unrepentant Germany,’ by D. C. Lathbury, January 
1919. See also Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, ‘ The Origin of the Franco-Prussian 
War,’ National Review, October 1902, vol. xl. p. 227. 

2 There were present at the meeting: the Crown Prince, the reigning Prince 
of Hohenzotlern-Sigmaringen, his son Prince Leopold (the candidate), further 
Bismarck, Roon, Moltke, Scbleinitz, Thile, and Delbriick. 
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to be: the son of Louis Bonaparte) as his grandmother had been 
a Murat and his mother a daughter of Stéphanie Beauharnais, 
a@ cousin and adopted sister of Queen Hortense. But such 
considerations had no weight with public opinion in Paris, which 
considered the candidature what it was meant to be—an affront 
to France. When therefore the Prince on June 20 at last agreed 
to accept the Spanish Crown, which was made publicly known on 
July 4, popular discontent forced upon the French Government 
the peremptory instructions given to the Ambassador Benedetti, 
who was directed to go to Ems and prevail upon the King of 
Prussia to veto the candidature. In this he was. not successful, 
but Prince Leopold himself having voluntarily withdrawn on 
July 12, William I on the following day consented to a formal 
declaration approving of this course. Thus France had a great 
diplomatic triumph to her credit which was miserably undone by 
the further instructions sent to Benedetti on the same day pressing 
the King of Prussia to bind himself never to permit a simi'ar 
candidature at any future time. Yo this William I could not 
agree, and gave orders that Bismarck be informed by telegram of 
this fresh demand. This ‘despatch from Ems,’ as it is called, 
reached Bismarck in the evening while he was at dinner, Moltke 
and Roon being his guests. The world knows the rest. A sheet 
of paper, on it a pencilled statement to the press suggesting that 
the King of Prussia had been insulted by the French Ambassador, 
and the biggest ‘ adaptation ’ of truth passed into history. Before 
the ‘amended version’ was sent out of the room, Moltke was 
allowed to see it and his soldier heart rejoiced within him. ‘ Vorher 
war's Chamade,’ he exclaimed, ‘jetzt ist’s Fanfare.’ He was 
right. The document led Napoleon III at a council in his palace 
of St. Cloud over which he presided at ten o’clock in the evening 
of July 14 to make war on Prussia. The formal declaration M. le 
Sourd handed to the Foreign Office at Berlin on July 19. 

No opposition was to be apprehended within the Prussian- 
controlled North German Confederation where the Diet passed the 
necessary credits by July 21. But in the South the position was 
not clear since the States were certain to follow the lead of Bavaria, 
where the Wittelsbachs remained to counteract Prussian influence 


1 For details see an article which appeared in the Quarterly Review in April 
1896 entitled ‘Our Relations with Germany.’ Also Sir Rowland Blennerhassett’s 
article in the National Review in December 1992. entitled ‘ The Formation of the 
German Empire.’ Roon went to his desk ana murmured ‘ Also doch!’ 
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in lieu of the Habsburgs, expelled four years previously. As on 
many an occasion Bavaria was in an invidious position. If 
Napoleon III won, her Rhenish Palatinate was in danger ; while 
the triumph of Prussia imperilled her position as a truly sovereign 
State. The only alternative was a declaration of neutrality, 
which was only feasible if Austria was willing to guarantee it. 
King Louis II, as usual, was absent at one of his castles, but was 
roused to show sufficient interest in the affairs of State to order 
a general mobilisation on July 16. Two days later the Govern- 
ment demanded an extraordinary credit for the purpose of 
maintaining Bavaria’s freedom of action in view of the pending 
hostilities. The chamber, discussing the proposition in committee 
on July 19, granted a reduced amount ‘for the maintenance of 
armed neutrality.’ This resolution showed the majority funda- 
mentally unmoved by the Prussian plea of a defensive war. But 
Herr von Werthern was at work. Supplied with ample funds, 
he organised demonstrations and caused revolutionary placards 
to be printed which served to impress a weak-minded King and 
overawe the untrained parliamentarians of the chamber, the 
galleries of which were packed with docile followers. These were 
to act at the psychological moment, for ‘ according to plan’ two 
telegrams were handed to the Prime Minister, Count Bray, during 
the debate. Taken unawares he opened these, all eyes being 
turned on him. Then, thinking in good faith that he owed it to 
the chamber to give it the latest news, he read out their contents : 
one announcing the French declaration of war, the other the 
violation of the German frontier near Forbach by French troops 
which led to an affair of outposts. This statement was hardly 
made when tumultuous cheering from the gallery carried away the 
House which negatived the proposal to maintain neutrality. + 

Some days after, the second telegram referred to turned out 
to be a misrepresentation of fact, no French troops having at that 
time violated German soil. But it was too late; Bavaria had been 
tricked into acknowledging the casus foederis and was at war by 
the side of Prussia. Wiirttemberg with great reluctance followed 
her lead: Baden alone, being Prussophil, went to war of her own 
free will. 

Bavaria thus did not draw her sword for the love of Hohen- 
zollern. It was only after her troops had fought shoulder to 


1 From statements of Count von Bray-Steinburg, made to the author on the 
day of the announcement of Prince Bismarck’s death. 
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shoulder with the Prussians that the memory of 1866 gradually 
faded from memory. After all, the people did not realise that 
they had been duped by an ‘inaccurate’ telegram, nor had the 
Government any interest to reveal the truth. The aged William I 
took the field with his troops, shared their hardships and gave 
proof of that unflinching zeal for work which is the salient 
characteristic of the Hohenzollern House. His son, the future 
Emperor Frederick, of a chivalrous turn of mind and soldierly 
virtue, led the South German contingents to victory. Louis II of 
Bavaria, on the other hand, in the bloom of manhood spent his 
days in questionable company in his castles, discussed art and 
music and never went as far as a railway station to bid his troops 
farewell. 

‘Under these circumstances the moral impetus arising from 
victory became the force which gave Prussia the control of the 
federation. The hour of Germany’s greatness passed unperceived 
by the Wittelsbachs. 

So much for the means by which Bavaria was induced to draw 
the sword for Prussia. A similar manceuvre was required to secure 
the fruits of victory for the Hohenzollern dynasts. 

King John of Saxony and the Grand Duke of Baden sent several 
emissaries to Munich during the winter of 1870-71 to persuade 
Louis II of Bavaria, as sovereign of the largest state after Prussia, 
to offer the reigning Hohenzollern the Imperial Crown. Their 
efforts were vain. Once more, therefore, Bismarck had to resort 
to cunning. 

A Bavarian nobleman, whose name betrayed Portuguese 
ancestry, was bribed to submit to the King of Bavaria a document 
in which he offered the Imperial dignity in the name of the Federal 
princes to King William I of Prussia. This the King signed with 
but few alterations in the text. But not being in his right mind, 
he was induced to affix his signature also to what purported to be 
a duplicate copy which he did not peruse. The first document 
was thereupon destroyed and the second published. It was then 
seen, much to everyone’s surprise, that the Imperial dignity was 
offered to the Hohenzollerns in heredity ! 

What an error! But it was too late. 

The Bavarian Count Almeida had earned his pension out of 
secret service funds. Characteristically enough this ignoble trans- 
action could be withheld from the knowledge of the world and is 
here, we believe, disclosed for the first time. 
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IV. Quo Vapnrts ? 


Thus far we have endeavoured to describe the genesis of the 
Hohenzollern Empire by probing below the annals of official 
polity and the records of military operations, not only to establish 
interesting historical facts, but to reveal the basic foundations of 
Prussian power. The title deed of Hohenzollern hegemony was 
success ; through success alone the fealty of the reigning houses 
in Germany was secured. As to the means by which the end was 
achieved, these were not open to criticism until the tide turned 
towards the close of the forty-eighth year of its existence. 

In the Germanic world the politically organised community 
from its earliest stages reposed upon the principle of heredi- 
tary sovereignty combined with self-government through elected 
magistrates. Republican tradition there was none, nor any con- 
stitutional issue with the local dynasts who, their petty egotism 
and narrow outlook notwithstanding, yet represented the living 
tradition of the race. The multiplication of states, which was 
a symptom of the gradual disintegration of the mediaeval Empire, 
fostered an unhealthy parochialism, but this old order went under 
in Napoleonic days. The federation of the larger states and free 
towns, which supervened, safeguarded local aspirations against the 
baneful tendency of the modern world towards centralisation. 
Germany had not one capital, but many large towns, and thus 
was saved from the violent political upheavals which the 
predominance of Paris inflicted upon France. The ruling 
houses, excepting the Hohenzollerns, were not militarist in the 
orientation of their policy, their expansionist aims being limited 
to territorial adjustments within the Empire. The Habsburgs, 
it is true, warred upon Italian soil, but Germany as a whole was 
not involved in the issue. 

Into this Germanic Central Europe entered a predominant 
Prussia which was ‘ aggressive by the first principle of her existence, 
and propagandist by the constitution of her nature.’! All the 
influence of Frederick the Great, as of his descendants, was pitted 
against the aspirations of the people to a share in the government. 
The infiltration into political controversies of supposedly religious 
issues became part of a system of governance ; the encouragement 
of disloyalty, defeatism, and even of revolution, a staple article 
of export. It was, as we have seen, the weapon used against 


1 Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, ‘ Rise and Character of Prussian Power,’ National 
Review, February 1903, 
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Habsburg and Wittelsbach. But against the introduction even 
of moderate liberalising doctrines from the ‘ democratic South ’ the 
iron discipline of militarist Prussia enforced the excessive import 
duty of official supervision. 

The conception of the State as power viewed war in its 
‘absolute’ form in the terms of Clausewitzian philosophy, as the 
continuation of policy by other means: antagonism not as a 
fortuitous adjunct of Nature, but as universal, so that in the 
words of Heraclitus, quoted by Huxley, ‘ war is the Father and 
King of all things.’ It was certainly that to Prussia. 

A perverted political phraseology which drew a tran- 
scendental distinction between ‘state-preserving’ and ‘state- 
destructive’ parties was the logical outcome of this creed. 
Democracy, less suited to the supreme test of war, stood condemned 
on that account ; it was represented as a sham, seeing that under 
all forms of government the realities of power are necessarily 
restricted to a few. The mcdern state was viewed in dependence 
upon the ‘ Beamtentum,’ or bureaucratic hierarchy, which must 
be clean, laborious and frugal, and save the commonwealth from 
the experimental legislation of Western European parliamentarism, 
by guiding the body politic with its experience. 

The thesis was logical, in part true and divested of hypocritical 
camouflage, if we except the fiction of the secret, direct and 
universal franchise which was carefully counteracted by con- 
stitutional safeguards of every kind. But it made for a fair- 
weather state, since in the last instance there was no alternative 
left to the subjects of the King of Prussia, but acquiescence or revolution. 

The latter—the revolution—could only mature in the incidence 
of defeat and under the pangs of hunger, which are the two main 
driving iorces of rebellion. It could undermine the monarchical 
principle outside Prussia proper only if the dynasties—the 
Habsburgs without the Empire, but in alliance with it, and the 
Wittelsbachs and their fellow-princes within the Empire—incurred 
the odium of political contamination with the false and broken 
Hohenzollern idols of a material power. 

This is precisely what occurred. The Prussian Tempter 
dragged within the walls the Trojan horse which concealed in 
its bowels the shining armour of militarism. 

The lead of Hohenzollern was too strong. Enmeshed in its 
trammels, the living Wittelsbach King, Louis III, has been de- 
throned. In his thigh to this day rests a Prussian bullet of the 
war of 1866; as crown prince, on the occasion of the coronation 
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of Tsar Nicolas II Alexandrovitch (in 1894) he explained before 
an assembly of astonished Russians that he was not a vassal but 
an ally of the German Emperor. But he was juggling with words. 
Coming to the throne on November 5, 1913, he too became the 
tool of a Prussian-controlled policy of territorial aggrandisement. 

Hence the revolution, which has swept away the ancient dynasties 
without discriminating between them, and set up a Republic. 
They may come back as constitutional monarchs, reinstated by 
the innate desire of the Germanic race to stand by tradition and 
uphold law and order. If so, it can only be on condition of 
effective emancipation from the Prussian North. The reunion 
of German-speaking Austria can only facilitate their task, for the 
new centre of gravity, with the addition of ten million new subjects, 
lies necessarily farther south than Berlin. 

But an enlightened, powerful bourgeoisie may give the Republic 
a long lease of life? It is doubtful. The German people are 
politically too untrained to govern themselves. Neither Republi- 
canism nor the red cockade changes the spirit of man without 
the moral and intellectual rectification of past mistakes. That is 
why Germany, having escaped the horror of invasion which she so 
often inflicted upon others, cannot be allowed to shirk the task of 
reparation, since by the burden of her sacrifice alone can the 
militarist ideals of the Prussian era, so bewitching in the years of 
her mastery over Europe, be held in the perpetual abomination of 
her people, past hope of resurrection. 

The principle of true reform, however, being a reversion to the 
means by which a state is founded, it is not yet proved that the 
monarchical institution, under adequate safeguards, will not be 
restored as an integral part of Germanic life. 

The Hohenzollern Empire, however, like an ill-gotten fortune, 
has passed out of the modern world to live in the recollection of 
future ages as an evil dream. The ‘finis Germaniae,’ to which 
thinking men referred on the accession of William II, has come 
true of the Bismarckian state. Only upon its ruins may the new 
Germany arise to take her place once again in the council chamber 
of nations. 


1 Wilhelm Miiller, Politische Geschichte der Gegenwart ‘ XXI,’ year 1887, p. 96. 
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